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THE HAND-SCULPTED HOUSE 
Building a Cob Cottage 


_lanto Evans $79.00 inc GST 

This is truly an inspirational book, loaded with beautiful ideas and 
packed with practical knowl- 
edge and skill. It looks at 
learning from nature, other 
cultures, simple materials, 
psychological well being, 
financial empowerment and 
environmental impact, passive 
solar design, sharing your 
home with nature, and 
keeping it small. A brief 
history of cob will help you 
understand why it is such a 
special building material. 
Learn how to mix your cob 

by yourself using a tarp and 

a slope, and learn how to 
organise a team of cobbers or even run 
a cobbing workshop. 


uildted Molise, | 
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WOODSTOVE COOKERY 

Jane Cooper $21.95 inc GST 

This detailed guide comes from the old and new American 
tradition of self-sufficiency 
in which a good 
woodstove is the heart of 
any house or farm. If you 
use a woodstove, have 
inherited one, or are 
thinking of buying one, 
this book will be invalu- 
able. It is packed with 
details on how to select 

a woodstove (new or 
secondhand) how to 
understand the fuel, 
cooking processes and 
the quirky habits of 
woodstoves. Finally 

the ‘meat’ of the book: 

a huge range (sorry) of 
old-fashioned recipes, like sour dough 

pancakes, stews, breads and pies. Also included are sections on 
making soaps, preserves, and drying food. 196 pages. 
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INSTALLING & FINISHING FLOORING 
William P Spence 
$32.95 inc GST 
This is the book for 
the home renovator 
or owner builder 
who doesn't want 
to be a guinea pig 
with their new 

floor. There is very 
little published 
material thats well- 
illustrated and 
clearly written to 
help you learn 

how to lay timber, 
tile, or masonry 
floors. This (US) 
book also has a chapter on 

laying carpet, and will take care of those niggling 
doubts or questions you may have. Superbly detailed 
illustrations with clear captions and close-up colour 
photographs, will leave you keen to save those thousand 
of dollars and lay your own floor. 192 pages. 


Home Smoking And Curing 
Keith Erlandson $32.95 inc GST 
This English bestseller 
has been in continuous 
print for more than 25 
years because it gives 
clear, concise instruc- 
tions on how to 

smoke your own raw 
foods and add a 
delicious dimension 

to your cuisine. 
Smoking food is a 
cornerstone of self- 
sufficiency and with 
this book you can 
make your own 
smoked bacon, 
smoked salmon, 
oysters, beef and even eggs. Also 

includes how to make your own smoking kiln, smok- 
ing dos and don'ts and storage tips. 144 pages. 
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TO RECEIVE YOUR FREE CATALOGUE OR TO ORDER 


Front Cover: Alanna Moore's popular chook ‘Living 
In Fowl Times’, has proved to be a smash hit with 
Earth Gardeners in recent years. Happy, healthy 
chooks are a satisfying part of an eco-friendly 
lifestyle. Alanna’s ‘natural’ approach to managing 
chooks strikes a chord with people who want 
healthy fowl and healthy eggs. Read Alanna’s 
column starting on page 42. 
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sustainable living and alternatives. It is a forum of 
practical ideas, shared knowledge, sources and a 
guide to alternatives to high-consumption lifestyles. 
It’s about putting a roof over your head, growing 
your own food organically, aiming for appropriate, 
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Nature. 
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| Dear readers, 

| Welcome to the spring issue of Earth Garden. 
_ There’s definitely something in the air now — it’s that time 
|; in southern Australia when you can’t wait to get a go in the 
À vegie patch. I’m really looking forward to transplanting 
| some seedlings into my kitchen garden in late September. 
| Any earlier than this in my cold Central Highlands bush 
_ garden and everything just sits there shivering and frosty, 
|} and never really seems to get going properly even once the 
_ weather warms up. 

It’s the same with our chooks. They really don’t do 
_ much over winter except look a little bedraggled (the moult- 
_ ing chooks) and lay very few eggs. There’s nothing like a 
_ little spring sunshine to warm the bones and get the eggs 
_ laying and vegies growing. 

: Earth Garden’s resident chook expert, Alanna 
|| Moore, came over to visit a couple of months ago so we 
_ could take her picture. Besides being an extremely photo- 
| genic chook expert, Alanna is also a delightful photo subject. 
|. Sometimes when I take photos of people and I just can’t 
| convince them to stop imitating a wooden statue. But 
_ Alanna is a ‘natural’, and we had a fun time. She seemed to 
have our chooks on a string: they were very docile, happy 
_ and amenable to any poses we wanted them to adopt for our 
| photos. 

: I think keeping chooks must be one of the most 
| satisfying aspects of an Earth Garden lifestyle. I’m not 
À saying that I think they’re essential for a happy life. In fact, 
_ the older I get the more I realise that ‘an Earth Garden 
lifestyle’ is as much in your heart and your head and your 
| daily actions, as the physical location of your home. But 
| we’d keep chooks even if they didn’t lay eggs. They’re a 
| wonderful moving part of our garden landscape, like mobile 
_ sculptures, that entertain us, give us fresh eggs, and deal with 
| our kitchen scraps. 

l Often we don’t bother making compost — we just let 
| the chooks scratch over the scraps in their deep litter chook 
_ shed, and shovel out the result twice a year. But I have a 


ERRATA IN THE RANKS 

Oops. I have made a very embarrassing mistake in my last 
Beyond The Bitumen in EG 124. I am very sorry that I quoted 
Jill Redwood as saying: “Yay, the YY,” when Adelaide, my 
daughter was born (after my four boys). In fact, Jill said: “Yay 
the XX.” So there. Jill didn’t fail Year 11 biology (I probably 
did), and Adelaide is a happy baby girl — not a psychopath. 

And while I’m in an apologetic mood, I made another 
blunder in EG 124. In Inge Huber’s article on page 60, ‘A 
Strawbale Home For City Slicker Sheilas’, I mistakenly 
changed Inge’s article to read that she had installed “a 
Colourbond roof instead of more traditional materials”. In 
fact, Inge had installed a Colourbond CEILING. Interesting 
and definitely not a traditional ceiling material! I am sorry to 
Inge and her family. 


Beyond lhe Bitumen 


feeling that, after reading Allen Gilbert’s new book No-Dig 
Gardening, Judith is planning a Big Composting Campaign 
this spring. 

Chooks fit neatly into our lifestyle because we’re 
often moving around, writing articles, camping in the Out- 
back, visiting family in other districts, or burning the mid- 
night oil finishing an issue of EG. So having undemanding 
pets, like our chooks and Harry’s three ducks, suits us well. 
I realised a few years ago that we just aren’t settled enough 
to have goats, sheep or a house cow, even though I used to 
dream consistently about having my own Jersey house cow 
to milk. Earth Garden even published Marja Fitzgerald’s 
The Healthy House Cow in 1989 (and it’s still available 
today), and I was fully expecting to have a copy in my hand 
while out talking to the cow one day. But 14 years later I 
realise that the house cow idea is one of the Earth Garden 
daydreams I no longer need to feel content. Picking and 
choosing the bits of a sustainable lifestyle that appeal might 
seem inconsistent, but sometimes I think we all do this, and 
then afterwards work out a few good ways to justify the end 
result. Now I think I’m at the stage where I don’t really care 
about justifying what I do — I know what I enjoy doing and 
I don’t care if someone doesn’t approve! e 

Alanna’s chook column, Living In Fowl Times, has 
proved to be a very popular section of Earth Gardenin recent 
years, and I’ve been wanting to convince her to be on the 
cover for a while. But tracking Alanna down is not always 
easy, between building and moving houses, and conducting 
the huge array of workshops on natural farming and 
geomancy that she arranges each year. For more details 
about Alanna’s workshops you can visit her website at: 
<www.geomantica.com>. 

I remember many years ago getting a call from 
Stephen Ingrouille, my friend and the proprietor of ‘Going 
Solar’. [had to put the phone down for a minute to shoo some 
chooks out of my office, and when I got back to the phone he 
was chuckling that I may be the only magazine editor he 
knows who has to juggle his chooks to take a phone call. In 
those days one of my ‘party tricks’ was hypnotising a chook 
on my desk, but now I think that’s a rather undignified thing 
to do to a poor fowl, so when the boys say: “Dad! When are 
you going to hypnotise a chook for us?” I just mutter 
vaguely. They, of course, would say that I do that most of the 
time. 

If you have any ‘sure fire’ chook cures for any chook 
ailments, please write to me: we’re always interested to 
know how people manage their chooks, and of course, we 
like to share the information with other Earth Gardeners. 

Whether or not you indulge in the delightful pastime 
of chook fancying, I hope you find inspiration in this spring 
issue of Earth Garden to get out there, enjoy some spring 
sunshine, and get your hands in the soil. 


Happy reading, Hs. 


Earth People 


Write 


ÉD & 
pen Î 


Earth People Write is an open forum. The views expressed in letters from readers do not 
necessarily reflect the opinions of Earth Garden. Letters are always welcome, but please 
keep them concise. This issue we’re giving away to our favorite letter writer a copy of 
No-Dig Gardening by Allen Gilbert. 


Sweet solution to washing 
nightmare 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

I’m writing in response to a question 
asked of Jackie French, in the autumn issue, 
regarding a washing machine blackened 
with grease (page 38 EG 123). A friend of 
mine had a similar problem with her hus- 
band’s greasy clothes. She first cleaned the 
washing machine by putting it through a 
wash cycle with one cup (I think) of white 
sugar and used sugar thereafter every time 
she washed her husband’s clothes. Instant 
success! Love your magazine and really 
look forward to each new issue arriving. 
Debbie Black, Edgecliff, NSW. 


Biodiesel by-product ideas? 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

I love your magazine. We are making 
our own biodiesel. I would like to know if 
anyone has any ideas for the glycerine by- 


product. I know you can make shampoos : 


and soaps, but you only need so much. There 
is so much left over glycerine that we add it 
to our compost. It is biodegradable. If 
anyone could help with other uses I would be 
grateful. Thanks again for a great magazine. 
Kathy Langley, email: <K_Langley@ 
bigpond.com>. 


Marula memories 
Dear Alan, 

It was with great interest that I read 
about marulas by Josef Tamaliunas in EG 
123. I remember eating wild marulas in 
Africa 40 years ago, and I have recollections 
of a herd of elephants which became quite 
intoxicated after eating the fermented fruit. 
Quite a terrifying experience. With best 
wishes, 

John Shaw, Fishermans Paradise, NSW. 


Website wonder: 
<www.earthgarden. com.au> 
Hello Earth Gardeners, 

I’ve been reading the magazine for 
three years but I’ve never visited the website 
until now. WOW! I couldn’t help myself 
and had to order books from the Good Life 
Book Club, wander around the website 
(even though I have the mag) and put a 
bushfire hint into the competition. What a 
great thing to.discover just after I’ve re- 
ceived a few lessons on internet surfing. 
Keep up the good work. 

Robyn Kyle, email: <kylekalool@ 
tsn.cc>. 


Just do it. Now. 
Dear EG, 

I read Pete & Di’s letter on page 70 of 
EG 123 and felt the urge to respond. We 
have been readers of EG for the past three or 
so years and this is our first letter. My 
suggestion to Pete & Di is: “Just Do It!” It’s 
the best thing we ever did! Two years ago 
my partner and I found our dream property. 
We were visiting friends for the weekend, 
went for a drive in the country and met the 
guy that sold our friends their place. After 
describing to him what would be our dream 
property the guy says: “I know a place that 
may be coming on the market...” And the 
roller coaster started from there. 

Finally -years of just dreaming were 
over. We signed the contract of sale (within 
15: minutes of seeing the property for the 
first time). As an afterthought we wondered 
how the hell we were going to pay for this, 
as we already had a $175,000 mortgage. 
Our intention was to continue working and 
go to the property on weekends, holidays 
and so on, as it was only one and a half hours 
from Metbourne. After spending one week- 
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end there we decided that we didn’t want to 
leave — Melbourne was the last place we 
wanted to (or had to) go back to. So we went 
home, put our house on the market (which 
we had only bought ten months earlier), we 
both resigned from our well paid jobs and 
within two months found ourselves jobless 
and living in the country. 

And here we are. We’ve learnt more in 
the past two years than we had in the previ- 
ous ten! From extracting lambs from ewes, 
bottle rearing lambs, shearing; fixing gut- 
ters, straining fences, collecting and pre- 
serving water. We’ve had tragedies too, like 
our two beloved dogs succumbing to snake 
bite on Boxing Day- last year. But other 
things have just fallen into place like finding 
part time work just five minutes from home. 

We grow our own vegetables and fruit. 
We have a small flock of sheep, 12 chickens, 
two steers and are probably 80 per cent per 
cent self sufficient. We’re not rich but 
we’ve learnt that life is not about that. We 
are here for good! So like I suggested at the 
start “JUST DO IT” — if you’ve never taken 
a risk before this is the one to take. 

J & L, Gippsland, Vic. 


Paradise to share 
Dear Alan, 

I have 11 beautiful acres of river flat 
land in Victoria’s East Gippsland. It is on 
the Cann Valley: Highway, with long front- 
age to the Cann River. Itis chemical free and 
Ihave developed, it on permaculture lines. 
There is unlimited, unpolluted water from 
the river and the air is clean. On the other 
side of the river is Coopracambra National 
Park, 35,000 hectares of wild, untouched 
wilderness. I live here with my horse, pony 
and dog. 

I have almost finished building my 


house, and have a very large room available 
with cooking facilities (more like a bed- 
sitter). I would love to have another person 
living here to keep an eye on the place so that 
I can get away more often, especially in the 
winter months when it becomes very cold 
and the horses need to be fed twice a day. 
There’s plenty of room for vegetable 
gardening and the person I am looking for 
would take an interest in the place. The ideal 
person would be an animal lover, a keen 
gardener, a vegetarian, not into drugs or 
alcohol, honest, reliable, resourceful and 
easy going with a good sense of humour. 
The property is 30 km from the nearest 
town, so you would need a car. I am very 
open to any suggestions and believe a new 
person on the place will bring some fresh 
enthusiasm. In return I would require a 
small weekly rental, caretaking of the place 
when Jam not here, and a helping hand when 
Iam. Ireally hope there is someone out there 
who would like to write and then share my 
piece of paradise. 
Leonie Chester, Chandlers Creek via 
Cann River, 3890, email: <leonie@ 
datafast.net.au>. 


Time difference 
Dear editor, 

I enjoy reading Earth Garden because 
it is inspiring to know that there are people 
out there doing something different with 
their time, and not just doing the same old 
boring lifestyle thing that society expects 
from us. 

Brian Jaeger, East Hills, NSW. 


Soap saver saved? 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

Wendy Dickson, on page 70 of EG 123, 
wanted an old-style wire soap saver. 
There’s one for sale $8.00, at Edenhope 
Antiques, (03) 5585 1248. 

Sharon Gregg, Edenhope, Vic. 


Dear Sharon, 
Thank you— we’ ve emailed the infor- 
mation to Wendy straight away. 
— Alan. 


Calling Qld gardeners 
Dear friends, 

Iam nota subscriber to your wonderful 
magazine but I do buy it occasionally or use 
the local library editions. I may be starting 
a bit late at 72 years of age to have a more 
sustainable garden, though I do have a small 
garden, and enjoy every moment when I can 
get into it. It is the ideas that I lack that will 
enable my ‘patch’ to be put to better use. Do 
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you know of anyone within the Wynnum, 
Cleveland or Capalaba areas that I can visit for 
ideas, folk who are in the same situation as 
myself, that of only having a small garden? I 
did visit one lady not far from where I live, but 
she is still at the planning stage of setting up her 
garden. I would like to see one that is estab- 
lished. My regards to you all at Earth Garden. 
Bob Harrison, email: <boann@ 
technet2000.com.au>. 


New earth building method? 
Hello, 

After several years of contemplation and 
researching building out of earth, I recently 
discovered a beautiful technique that definitely 
should be shared. I don’t know if you have 
come across it before, but an American group 
‘Cast Earth’ is charging huge fees to teach and 
become a contractor. They revealed just 
enough information on their web site 
<www.castearth.com> for me to start to figure 
out the basics of their patent pending secret 
formula. The process has been used for centu- 
ries, but with a few modern twists is a viable, 
and perhaps better alternative, to mudbrick, 
rammed earth, and so on. 

The mix: Iam currently testing samples to 
fine tune a perfect mix. The basics of the mix 
is: 85-90 per cent earth (about 10 per cent clay, 
the rest sand, aggregate and silt — not overly 
important), 10-15 per cent plaster of Paris 
(calcinated gypsum), water and the magic part, 
2-5 per cent lignin sulfonate. This is a by- 
product of the timber pulping process. It is the 
natural glue that holds trees together (see 
<www.lignin.info/whatis.htm>. It is used ex- 
tensively for dust suppression and stabilisation 
of unsealed roads, pelletising animal feeds and 
leather tanning among hundreds of other 
things. The beauty of using plaster is that it 
expands slightly on setting, hence no cracks! It 
also has a high wet strength and fast curing 
time, allowing less rigid moulds. This fast cure 
time of plaster (5-15 minutes) has traditionally 
been a problem, but I have found that reducing 
the pH of the mix slows the curing to give a 
useable working time (hours). Luckily, lignin 
sulfonate is slightly acidic, as are additives like 
‘bondcrete’ which I am also using. The Italians 
use wine as an acidifier in stucco, you can also 
use citric acid, vinegar, milk and probably 
many other things. Lignin sulfonate also has 
the glue property which is most desirable. 
Since all materials are readily available it can 
be quite cost effective. 

That is probably enough to give you an 
idea of the process. Ihave a growing collection 
of technical data and relevant web sites that I 
am happy to pass on to anyone interested. 
Jason Hopcraft, email: <hoppy@ix.net.au>. 


From rammed earth to 
strawbale 


Dear EG, 

In joy and sadness we soon move 
into our brand new home. Joy for the new 
strawbale house with greywater system 
and compost toilets, closer to schools, 
work and the beach. Sad to leave the 
peaceful rammed earth home on 44 acres 
surrounded by jarrah forest and 
tranquility. Mixed feelings indeed. 
Anyone wishing for a long term lease 
(option to buy) come see what we are 
leaving behind. Best wishes and thanks 
for the wonderful magazine. 

Steve, Sue & Kate, Bunbury, WA, 
email: <sskmellett@bigpond.com>. 


Carefully towards self- 
sufficiency 


Dear Earth Gardeners, 

I have one issue of Earth Garden, 
December 1995 to January 1996. Idon’t 
even know how I came by it — but it has 
been read a zillion times.“ have never 
subscribed as when I have had spare cash 
[have chosen to buy books from you. My 
12 year old daughter, my four dogs, two 
cats, three guinea pigs, one rabbit and 
two chickens live on 1000 square metres 
in a rural town in the heart of our grape, 
wine and olive producing area. We are 
surrounded by beautiful countryside, 
wonderful, awesome mountains and 
people who do not speak English (re- 
member: South Africa has 11 official 
languages). No matter — we speak the 
local lingo, but one always longs to hear 
one’s mother tongue. 

Organic farming and permaculture 
are still new terms here, and there are few 
‘practitioners’. We are considered weird 
for repeatedly requesting our municipal- 
ity to stop spraying near our property. 
We have, in the last six months, managed 
to put in 25 fruit trees, loads of herbs, and 
grow salad over the summer. Now the 
vegetable garden is fenced in we’ re look- 
ing forward to spring — gardening with 
dogs requires raised beds, fences and 
patience. As two women alone in the 
murder capital of the world, dogs are a 
necessity of life. 

We are working towards self-suffi- 
ciency within five years. I am chroni- 
cally disabled from severe asthma that 
restricts my physical activity enor- 
mously. Iam unable to work and have no 
income. Maintenance for my daughter 
will stop when she’s 18, so Ihave to make 
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us self-sufficient and find a small income to 
pay rates and taxes on my property. I can 
manage ten minute bursts of effort, cur- 
rently amounting to about three hours of 
activity daily, which also has to suffice for 
the household maintenance tasks of cook- 
ing, cleaning and so on. I would love to hear 
from urban/suburban (and other) folks 
working towards self-sufficiency and living 
on limited incomes, as well as those disa- 
bled and dealing with these challenges. 
Keep up the good work. 

Hilary R, Peace, 29 Lombard St, 7644 
Wellington, Western Cape, South 
Africa. 


Less mudbrick rendering? 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

Having (foolishly, I suspect) bought a 
mudbrick house on 14 acres in beautiful 
Tasmania, we need advice. Firstly, al- 
though we did research on mudbrick homes 
at the library, we had no idea it would need 
rendering every two or three years! (A note 
left by the previous owners tells us this). My 
partner Chris has a disability in one leg after 
an accident, and I am limited physically too, 
being very small and with back problems. 
We wanted a low-maintenance home, and 
now we have a home that needs more main- 
tenance than a weatherboard. Is there any 
way around the rendering? If we don’t 
render, how long before the bricks deterio- 
rate in a serious way? (Two sides of the 
house are open to weather). Chris is feeling 
very unhappy at the thought of such a labo- 
rious task every two or three years for the 
rest of his life. Please help. 

Secondly, can anyone tell me what the 
fastest growing native tree is, suitable for 
northern Tasmania? Our 14 acres are about 
ten acres of forest and four acres of cleared 
paddocks. I am planting trees in the pad- 
docks but need something fast growing. 
There are both dry and boggy spots. We 
have plenty of wattle but I’d prefer some- 
thing long-lasting. Thank you. 

Ruth & Chris Grainge, 49 Wattle Lea 
Lane, Golden Valley, Tasmania, 7304. 


North Coast home for sale? 
Dear EG, 

Last year I wrote to Earth Garden re- 
garding some recipes and received a great 
response. All letters were answered and 
gratefully received. This year I am again 
turning to our EG families for help. We are 
looking for a home along the East Coast 
between Port Macquarie and Hervey Bay, 
hopefully with five to ten acres. We have 
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looked at several homes over the past six 
months which were great, but the problem is 
this: we already have a house full of medi- 
eval furniture which my husband made. For 
example, there’s a refectory table, swords, 
shields and so on, and we need a house to 
suit, like natural stone, high ceilings, rough 
cut timber, large open fire. We would prefer 
power connected, tank water okay, and the 
usual EG preferences. We want a home with 
a difference, two bedrooms minimum, 40- 
50 km from the coast. 

Anyone who reads this will see our 
dilemma and understand that our furniture 
would not fit in the ordinary type of home. 
We do not wish to build as it takes too long 
to get everything done. I am sure someone 
will know of a ‘bolt hole’ that would suit us. 
Thanks for all the information included by 
readers. I photocopy the bits I need and keep 
them separate so as not to damage my books. 
Fondest regards to all. 

Leigh McCrimmon, PO Box 262, 
Frankston, Victoria, 3199. 


Natural paint colour 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

Do you know of any good reason why 
laundry blue, cayenne pepper, turmeric or 
imitation saffron, which will give you your 
three primary colours and have been used to 
colour fabric, would be unsuitable to mix 
with whiting to make flat colour (paint/ 
distemper)? You do not include them in 
your list of colouring agents. They have the 
advantage of being found on supermarket 
shelves and laundry blue, I know, is mixed 
with lime in England to give a pale blue 


(wash!) for cottages. Beetroot juice and the ` 


water spinach has been boiled in will give 
you colours too. Cockerels can be pre- 
vented from keeping everyone awake at 
night by placing the highest perch in the 
fowl pen too high for the cockerel to stretch 
his neck out. The cockerel makes sure he 
gets the top perch and if he cannot stretch his 
neck out he cannot crow. I think that if 
discarded transparent plastic bottles were 
given a white coating inside and floated on 
dam surfaces it would lessen evaporation. 
John E Guest, Rockhampton, Qld. 


Dear John, 
Thanks for another set of helpful hints. 
—Alan. 


EG value for money 
Dear Alan, 

Without question EG is real value for 
money — and apart from anything else — it 
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gives me hope. Thanks to the EG team for 
all your efforts — you’re wonderful. I also 
want to say to you Alan, how much I enjoy 
reading your Beyond the Bitumen. It’s real, 
it’s personal and somehow, through the way 
you write, I feel a sense of belonging. We’re 
all in this ‘soup’ together and we certainly 
have the choice to become, be empowered 
and respond to the challenges that are there — 
however daunting — and daunting they are! 

Thank you for what you and your fam- 
ily give to this magazine and hence to us all. 
Mrs K Gschwendtner, Scottsdale, 
Tasmania. 


More black wattle uses 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’ , 

I noted that Jill Redwood had a piece 
about black wattle (EG 123, Autumn 2003). 
Black wattle is known as the fertiliser tree, 
that is, when any kind of tree is planted near 
a black wattle they will grow into very 
healthy trees. The bark of a black wattle is 
used for tanning skins. Black wattle is best 
grown from seed because it is hard to trans- 
plant. When planting trees always include 
black wattle trees. 

Stan Marshall, Burwood, Vic. 


Eager owner builders 
Hi, 

We are making the move to our seven 
acres at Nannup in the south-west of WA. 
The block has State forest on the south and 
west sides and the Blackwood River on the 
west. We have planted 150 fruit and nut 
trees plus uncounted native shrubs and have 
300 jarrah trees on order. The dam is in, the 
bore sunk and automated reticulation for the 
trees and around the dam to get some vegeta- 
tion growing to minimise erosion. The shed 
is up and a six metre extension ready for 
erection, with installation of a shower, toilet 
and an old caravan for temporary accommo- ` 
dation while we build the passive solar 
house we have designed. 

We have built half the seven raised 
garden beds and fenced this area to keep the 
kangaroos out. The chooks will be able to 
clean out each garden bed as required and 
run through the orchard area. We are look- 
ing forward to living here rather than driving 
300 km each way every second weekend. 
Thanks for your great inspirational maga- 
zine. 

Alister and Noelyne Broughton, North 
Beach, WA. 


Earth People Write 
continues on page 72 
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Any news items which may interest Earth Gardeners may be submitted to Bush Telegraph. 
Please send notice of meetings, festivals and gatherings well in advance of the events. 


International Ginseng Conference 
The Third International Ginseng Confer- 
ence is on in Melbourne from 27 to 30 
November this year. The conference is 
relevant for anyone who may be interested 
in any aspect of ginseng. Approximately 30 
speakers, most from overseas, will be par- 
ticipating and some of the subjects under 
discussion guarantee that the conference 
will be rewarding for all participants. One 
of the main speakers is Laura Murphy from 
the USA who has been conducting some 
amazing research into ginseng and breast 
and prostate cancer. The conference is a 
must for anyone prescribing, or who is inter- 
ested in, natural remedies to assist in bat- 
tling cancer. Information is on the AGGA 
(Australian Ginseng Growers’ Association) 
website at <www.ginseng australia.org>. 


Solar Air Heater and Cooler 
The Sun Lizard solar air heater and cooler 
uses the sun to heat a solar flat panel collec- 
tor in the same way that solar hot water 
heaters operate. Instead of water the collec- 
tor heats air. This is pumped through the 
house or office using a fan powered by a 
photovoltaic panel. The system costs noth- 
ing to run after initial purchase so will pro- 
vide free heating for the projected 20 years 
of its life. The inventor and manufacturer, 
‘ AFE Alternative Fuels and Energy’ holds a 
patent, design registration and trademark on 
this product. 

The solar collector is a typical flat plate 
type but with angled ‘baffles’ to allow the 
unit to sit flatter on a roof but still allowing 
maximum solar gain. This arrangement also 
allows air to be passed in front and behind 
the heated baffles increasing the surface 
area heating the air. The volume of the air 
passage is calculated to allow for a standard 


150 mm heating duct to be connected to the 
unit and minimise any constrictions in air 
flow. 

The solar-electric panel is mounted to 
the Sun Lizard unit so that anytime the sun 
is shining on the solar collector, the photo- 
voltaic panel is supplying power to the fans 
and pumping air through the collector. The 
unit works by sucking air out of a building, 
passing it through the solar collector (which 
can get to temperatures near 100°C), and 
back into the building. This process goes on 


. all day, free, while the sun is shining (even 


if itis cloudy). The overall internal tempera- 
ture of the building increases and the need 
for supplementary heating is reduced if not 
entirely eliminated. A well-designed build- 
ing with plenty of thermal mass and good 
insulation could easily be heated entirely by 
this system. Even in Melbourne there are, 
on average, approximately 4.5 hours of 
clear sunshine per day in winter and rarely 
more than two to three days in a row of 
heavy rain and cloud. 

The unit is also self-regulating. The less 
sun, the slower the fans, so this stops cold air 
being pumped into the building when the 
sun goes down or it becomes too cloudy. 
The unit can also be switched to ‘summer 
mode’ which stops air circulating through 
the solar collector and instead pumps out hot 
air from inside a building. The air is then 
replaced with cooler air from under doors, 
downstairs or gardens. Air near the ceiling 
of houses in summer can be as hot as 50°C 
so removing this significantly reduces the 
need for air conditioning. 

The Sun Lizard retails for $1980. Typi- 
cal installation costs between $400 and 
$600 but can easily be done by a home 
handyperson. If you are installing the Sun 
Lizard into a new home or one without 


existing heating or cooling, you can choose 
to install much smaller traditional heating 
and cooling systems as a backup on the days 
there is no sun. This will save thousands of 
dollars initially as well as long term running 
costs. If you are retrofitting,to an existing 
home with heating and cooling already in 
place, the pay back period would be ten to 14 
years for gas and five years for electricity 
and wood (unless your wood is free). 

The anticipated maintenance-free 
lifespan of the solar heater is 15 to 20 years. 
Future heater designs will allow for im- 
provements and backward compatibility so 
that upgraded fans and PV panels can be 
fitted to older units. The Sun Lizard is 


available from Colin Gillam, AFE Alterna- 
tive Fuels and Energy, website <www. 
alternativefuels.com.au>, email <afe@ 
alternativefuels.com.au>, phone (03) 9737 
1566, mobile 0418 576 600, or by writing to 
PO Box 276 Mt Evelyn, Victoria, 3796. 


You'll guarantee Well...1 do have to 
this heating confess...we expect 
system will be the sun to Implode 
maintenance 


in about 400,000 


Women's Space Festival On Again 
This year Victorian women are invited to the 
‘Strengthening Women’s Space Festival’, 
at Baxter Primary School, corner of Baxter- 
Tooradin and Grant Roads, Baxter, on 25 
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October. The Festival is on from 4 pm till 9 
pm, to celebrate women’s creativity and 
self-exploration. $5 entry, children under 
15 free. A variety of free workshops and 
entertainment, with inspiring speakers and 
demonstrations. All proceeds from the fes- 
tival are put towards supporting women and 
children affected by family violence. A 
women only event. Drug and alcohol free. 
The festival is an initiative of Out The Door 
Inc, a community education and resource 
centre. For more information, please con- 
tact Jill on (03) 5971 3554. 


AUSBALE Strawbale News 
The Australian Straw Bale Building Asso- 
ciation is progressively organising into a 
strong and effective lobbying voice for the 
benefits of strawbale building in Australia 
and New Zealand. Current news from 
AUSBALE includes the following. 
AUSBALE needs a suitable logo to reflect 
the Australian and New Zealand Straw Bale 
Building Association. The winner will re- 
ceive one year’s free membership to 
AUSBALE. Email your entry to Chris 
Newton, AUSBALE Inc, Queensland, 
email: <ccnewton@bigpond.com>. 
AUSBALE is looking for sponsors and any 
money raised will go towards further testing 
of strawbale building technology. This will 
include moisture penetration tests; earth and 
lime render load bearing tests and a contri- 
bution towards the CSIRO bushfire testing 
carried out by Bohdan Dorniak. Sponsor- 
ship levels range from $50 to $5000. Email 
Chris Newton at <ccnewton@bigpond. 
com>. 

The CD Rom of the proceedings of the 
fabulous international strawbale conference 
held at Wagga Wagga last December, 
‘ISBBC 2002 Down Under’, is now avail- 
able from AUSBALE. The CD is $100 per 
copy and this includes all the papers pre- 
sented and a contact list of delegates. 
AUSBALE Secretary, Bohdan Dorniak, has 
informed AUSBALE that the bushfire tests 
recently: conducted on rendered strawbales 
were an outstanding success. Earth Garden 
and AUSBALE once again thank Bohdan 
and all those involved in the tests for doing 
such valuable work for Aussie strawbalers. 
Copies: of the tests are available from 
Bohdan Dorniak for $150 per set, email: 
<bdco@merlin.net.au>. For information 
about the ‘2004 International Straw Bale 
Building Conference’ in Denmark, contact 
Lars Keller by email on: <larskeller 
@livinghouses.net>. The Australian Straw 
Bale Discussion Board has been set up in 
conjunction with Earth Garden magazine 


and is a free service for anyone to use. You 
can find it at: <www.earthgarden.com.au/ 
ausbale/list.html>. AUSBALE now has a 
new Treasurer: Per Bernard of Imagine 
Strawbale Building has been elected to the 
Treasurer’s position. Per and Helen 
Bernard are well know to Victorian 
strawbalers. Contact them on: <imagine@ 
netconnect.com.au>. The Australian 
Greenhouse Office has published a 
strawbale technical paper at: <www. 
greenhouse.gov.au/yourhome/technical/ 
fs34e.htm>. And the CSIRO think it’s a 
good idea too. See: <http://www.cmit. 
csiro.au/innovation/2003-04/straw.cfm>. 


National Solar Open House Day 
One hundred homes featuring passive and 
active solar design elements will open their 
doors across Australia and New Zealand 
during Solar House Day on 14 September to 
help raise community awareness of the ben- 
efits of good residential design. If you are 
building anew home, renovating an existing 
one, or simply considering your options, 
this is a good opportunity to come and learn 
how easy it is to improve the livability and 
efficiency of your house to make it more 
energy-efficient, more healthy and natu- 
rally comfortable all year round. Solar 
House Day offers the opportunity to explore 
actual solar homes to gain insight into the 
effectiveness and economic benefits of re- 


sponsible design. Households in Australia — 


and New Zealand are each responsible for 
the emission of more than 15 tonnes of 
Greenhouse gas emissions per year or 20 per 
cent of total emissions — and this figure is 
growing, so Solar House Day has been cre- 
ated to help stem this trend. Cost: $20 per 
person, $30 per couple or family. For more 
details, website: <www.solarhouseday. 


New Natural Sewage Plant 
The Simply Natural Wastewater Treatment 
System is a new natural sewage treatment 
plant which uses a patented method of treat- 
ing all: sewage without using chemicals. It 
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comprises a treatment tank that is connected 
to a vegetation cell. The Simply Natural 
uses a State-of-the-art treatment process. 
Solids removed from the system make an 
excellent fertiliser and are used to fertilise 
vegetation on the site. The treated water 
from the system is applied to a sub-soil 
environment such as an absorption trench, 
transpiration mound or sub-soil irrigation 
system. The treatment system uses a novel 
separation device: a passively aerated 
composting chamber and an automatic sol- 
ids removal process. As the treated effluent 
is aerobic, there are no obnoxious smells. 
The Simply Natural directly competes with 
the traditional septic tank and the manufac- 
turers claim that it will challenge existing 
conventional domestic sewage treatment 
systems. 

The Simply Natural uses approximately 
70 per cent less power than aerated systems 
and only needs one annual service. Another 
Aqua Clarus product, the Super Natural, is 
expected to be available early in 2004. An 
average household using this system could 
expect a 70 per cent reduction in their pota- 
ble water use, giving an average saving of 
around $350 per year. For further informa- 
tion, visit the Aqua Clarus web site at: . 
<www.aquaclarus.com> or phone Sydney: 
1300 368 158, or Brisbane (07) 3804 1522, 
email <info@aquaclarus.com>. 


Energy ‘Fayre’ near Ballarat 
The Energy Centre at Buninyong near 
Ballarat in Victoria is hosting a large Natu- 
ral Energy Fayre on Sunday 19 October. 
The Fayre will be focusing on: “working 
with the energy in our world and explores 
the harnessing and generation of the natural 
energies around and within us, to achieve a 
sense of well being in our environment as 
well as within us”. The event’ will have 
approximately 100 stallholders and exhibi- 
tors and will be the first event of its kind in 
Victoria so it is expected to generate a lot of 
interest. Businesses that meet the Fayre’s 
criteria are also invited to take part. For 
more details: contact. Lyn by'email at 
<enquiries@energyratings.com.au>: or on 
0418 587.102. The The Energy Centre ison 
the corner: of the Midland: Highway and 
Moss Avenue, Buninyong, and their 
website is at: <WwWwW:energyratingsi. 
commau>si no miol jui i 


Paltry Solar Rebates Reintroduced 
The Federal Government’s photovoltaic re- 
bate program, which was introduced to help 
rebuff criticism of the GST and the govern- 
ment’s refusal to ratify the Kyoto Climate 
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Change Treaty, has been reintroduced after 
suddenly being axed earlier this year. In the 
May 2003 Federal Budget a smaller, poorer 
version of the rebate program was reintro- 
duced. The new version of the rebate pro- 
gram will cap rebates at a maximum of 
$4000 for individual householders, and the 
rebate level has been slashed by 20 per cent 
from $5 per watt to $4 per watt. The pro- 
gram is designed for any householders or 
community organisations which install 
rooftop and building-integrated solar elec- 
tric power systems. The Government says 
that the new rebate program will run for two 
years until 2004-2005 (just after the next 
election). But Earth Garden’s advice to 
anyone contemplating installing a system is 
to submit your application ‘yesterday’: the 
scheme may be scrapped again without no- 
tice any time. 


Were introducing 
a photovote 


That's a 
photovoltaic 
rebate, John! 


a 
au 
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Steiner School Fair, Open Day 
In Victoria’s Yarra Valley, approximately 
60 kilometres east of Melbourne, many peo- 
ple have made the change to an easier, less 
hurried life, and alternative educational 
choices for their children. The Little Yarra 
Steiner School at Yarra Junction is beauti- 
fully designed and modelled on the princi- 
ples of the eminent Austrian philosopher 
Rudolf Steiner. Every year the parents and 
friends of the school organise a school fair 
and open day. On the day there will be 
school tours, displays and sale of craftwork, 
games for children, entertainment, music 
and delicious vegetarian and non-vegetar- 
ian food to enjoy. Organic and, where 
possible, Yarra Valley ingredients are a fea- 
ture and there will be stalls offering pure 
fruit ice creams, fresh juices, wholesome 
cakes and decadent slices served with or- 
ganic coffee and tea. Admission is free, 
ample car parking is available, or people can 
cycle to the Steiner Fair on the famed 
Lilydale to Warburton Rail Trail and have a 
Sunday gourmet lunch at the Fair. The fair 
is on Sunday 26 October from 10am to4 pm, 
Little Yarra Road, Yarra Junction (Melway 
Map 288 H11). Phone (03) 5967 1953, or 
email: <office@lyss. vic.edu.au>. 


Tallowood's Handmade House Tour 
On 27 and 28 September, Tallowood School 
will be hosting its eighth annual ‘handmade 
houses’ tour. Over the past seven years this 
tour has been very popular: numerous trav- 
ellers return each year to be further inspired 
and informed. This tour is Tallowood 
School’s major fundraiser for the year. The 
tour consists of a two-day self-drive tour 
around the beautiful Nambucca Valley, vis- 
iting and inspecting up to 20 ‘alternative/ 
unique’ homes, buildings and gardens. On 
view will be homes of stone and wood 
construction, mudbrick, sandstone block, 
strawbale, mud and sawdust packing and 
pole houses, featuring the use of solar 
power, recycled and reject materials. 
Owner/builders will be available for discus- 
sions on the special aspects of their homes. 
This is a rare chance for people to experi- 
ence an exhibition of skilled, handcrafted, 
individual constructions. 

Tour booklets, which contain informa- 
tion, photos and maps, are available for just 
$40 per car for the two days. To buy a 
booklet forward a cheque or money order 
for $40 made payable to: Tallowood School, 
Bellingen Road, Bowraville, NSW, 2449. 
Booklets will also be available on both days 
at Tallowood School. For more details 
phone: Tallowood School, phone/fax (02) 
6564 7619, or email <tallow@nor.com.au>. 


Permaculture Workshop Rescheduled 
‘Aging with Permaculture’ is a one day 
workshop looking at the philosophy of 
permaculture from the perspective of the 
aged and not-so-aged, and explores how it 
can enrich and sustain our bodies and spirits 
in their later years. This workshop was 
previously cancelled in early May, due to ill 
health, and has now been rescheduled for 
Sunday 21 September at Welshmans Reef in 
Central Victoria. The workshop will bring 
new insights into a ‘way’ that has chal- 
lenged and changed the lives of many young 
people. Phone Eleanor on (03) 5476 2239, 
or Johanna on (03) 5472-3390. 


$500 Greywater Rebate In Victoria 
The rebate for Victorians who install a 
$1500 greywater system, such as the Watt 
Works unit which has been profiled in sev- 
eral issues of Earth Garden, including the 
EG 118 ‘Water Special’, has been increased 
to $500. The greywater rebate was boosted 
from $100 to $500 as part of a State govern- 
ment campaign to increase water recycling. 
The incentive is for units such as the Watt 
Works, which take water used in showers, 
baths and washing machines, and make it 


suitable for reuse in the garden. This year’s 
State budget provided $10 million for the 
statewide water rebate program. People 
who buy more than $100 worth of water- 
saving equipment such as mulch, or tap 
timers, can get $20 off their water bill. 
Those who buy a 600-litre rainwater tank 
can claim a $150 rebate. 


We'll now be able to 
reece water 
into the garden! 


Providing 
we can 


ETS 


Grampians Wildflower, Arts Show 
The native plants and wildflowers of the 
Grampians National Park inwestern Victo- 
ria will be celebrated again this year in the 
first week of October. The Grampians 
Wildflower and Arts Show Competition 
runs from October 3 to 8, from 9:30 am to 
5:30 pm each day, at the Halls Gap Cente- 
nary Hall. Entries are open for the ‘giant 
wildflower fantasy sculpture competition’. 
The competition organisers are seeking ar- 
tistic people to let their imagination go wild 
by designing ad creating a giant wildflower 
sculpture. Entries will be displayed along 
the main street of Halls Gap during the show 
from October 3 to 8. Sculpture entries must 
be a relation of a wildflower that grows in 
the park. For more information contact Val 
Hastings on (03) 5356 4267 or Margo 
Sietsma on (03) 5356 4524. 


Queensland Blockies’ Festival 
Approximately 100 families live perma- 
nently at Wylahra Grove, 30 km south west 
of Millmerran on the Goondiwindi highway 
in south east Queensland. Most families 
have no grid power and rely solely on rain 
water for survival. The Wylahra Grove 
Progress Association is planning an inaugu- 
ral Blockies’ Festival for the weekend of 6 
and 7 September, 2003 with invitations go- 
ing to other like areas within the surround- 
ing districts, to display their unique life- 
style. This will include competitions for the 
best blockie’s invention, art and craft stalls, 
alternative building techniques, food and 
drink stalls, live entertainment, and a poet’s 
breakfast. For more information contact 
Michelle Wilson on (07) 4695 4289. 
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Spiral water wheel 
delivers dreamy supply 


Low-impact lifestyler extraordinaire, John Hermans, devised and built a water wheel 
for Earth Garden’s writer and forest campaigner, Jill Redwood. Jill can now refill her 
water tank from the Brodribb River near her farmhouse in Victoria’s East Gippsland. 
Her water wheel is silent, pumps about a litre a minute, goes 24 hours a day, has 
only one small moving part, and works on an ancient principle. Here John 
describes how to build one. 


by John Hermans 
Clifton Creek, Victoria. 


S [have no political lobbying or media skills my 
A way of helping the environment campaign is to 

help those committed to saving forests. My skills 
lie in the areas of inventing and building. Jill had a 5 hp fire 
fighting pump she used to refill her concrete water tank 
every fortnight or so. I first devised an alternative pump 
using a set of water wheels, which, via chains and cogs that 
gave a 4:1 step up, drove a small pis- 
ton pump. 

The petrol pump was tempera- 
mental and noisy. This improved 
model was temperamental and oily. It 
did work quite well but was prone to 
occasional mechanical failure and 
there was the possibility of it leaking 
oil into the pristine Brodribb River. 
So I got to work on an idea I had seen 
illustrated as a kids’ toy. As Jill lives 
on the upper reaches of the Brodribb 
River, the small flow in the river was 
not enough to operate a hydraulic ram 
pump. The spiral water wheel has the 
advantage of being environmentally 
friendly, almost maintenance free, 
made of basic cheap materials and is 
relatively easy to make for anyone 
with a welder. 

This positive displacement 
pump is made from a single length of 
coiled poly pipe and is designed to be powered by water. 


The pipe is coiled in a vertical plane and mounted on a 
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John Hermans with the brilliant 
water-pumping spiral water 
wheel he designed and built for 
Earth Garden writer and 
environment campaigner, 
Jill Redwood. 


horizontal axle. As the paddles rotate the coil of poly pipe 
above the water, the lower part is immersed. The open end 
of the coil takes a small ‘gulp’ of water every time it 
rotates. An alternating sequence of air and water is driven 
along the pipe towards the centre of the spiral. Successive 
coils of pipe lead to a cumulative increase in the pump’s 
pressure output. When a land-fixed pipe is connected to 
the last and smallest coil, then water can be shifted to a 
higher point, such as a dam or a tank. In this case, Jill’s 
tank is about 16 metres above the river. 


Paddles and coils 

The set of undershot paddle 
wheels (powered from water flowing 
below, not from water dropping onto 
the wheels from above) drives the 
whole show. This is one of the oldest 
and simplest forms of motor, driving 
one of the oldest and simplest forms of 
pump. The whole unit consists of only 
one small rotating part called a rotating 
joiner, or in plumber terms, a spinning 
nipple. 

When assembling the coils on the 
spokes of the frame, I had no idea how 
many coils and at what diameter was 
needed to pump the water to the 16 
metre head. The water wheel ended up 
about two metres in diameter. As the 
water wheel and the spiral both needed 
to dip into the water, the coil has to be 
the same diameter as the paddles. 

Three quarter inch (19 mm) poly pipe can be coiled 
down to about 500 mm in diameter before it starts to kink. 
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The spiral water wheel replaced a noisy and temperamental petrol pump. 


If the coils are kept close together, around 40 coils can be 
made. I decided to make two lots of coils consisting of 20 
coils each, so there were two openings to take a ‘gulp’. In 
theory this should have pumped twice the volume of water 
as a single coil rotating at the same speed. However, this 
proved to be too heavy for the flow of the stream to move, 
so I had to remove one coil of pipe. As Jill’s place is three 
hours drive away, there was much guesswork involved in 
my workshop and redesigning on site. 

The final coil design saw 50 metres of three quarter 
inch (19 mm) poly pipe coiled into 20 loops from 2 metres 
to half a metre diameter. The pumping rate at this site is 
about one litre a minute but varies from season to season. 


Figuring it out 

My theory then is that to successfully pump water, 
the coiled pipe needs to be about three times as long as the 
height it is being pumped to. That’s a 3:1 ratio. I assumed 
that the size of the pipe is less important than the total 
length. Larger loops are more effective at forcing water 
up than small loops but consume more length. Fewer 


larger loops may be just as effective as many smaller 
loops. 

The water exiting the smallest coil in the centre is 
piped into the hollow shaft of the water wheel’s axle. The 
end of this then joins a stationary water pipe near the bank, 
in this case connected to a boom arm (described below). 
To join the rotating shaft to the fixed poly pipe, a joiner is 
needed that can spin constantly. Unless the connection is 
perfectly in line, these watertight rotating joiners can wear 
out quickly. 

To avoid flood damage to this water wheel pump, I 
mounted the axle and bearings onto a three metre boom of 
100 mm RHS that pivots at the end anchored to the bank. 
Along this boom, a height adjustable support is set into the 
bank. A steel cable is attached to the water wheel that is 
operated by a winch fixed even higher up the bank (see 
illustration). Not only does this allow it to be cranked out 
of the water if a flood is imminent and hoisted safely 
above flood height, but it also allows the water wheel to be 
lowered or raised to match the high and low flows of the 
river. 
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Construction pointers 

Here are a few more pointers to help with con- 
structing the coil section. To attach the poly pipe to the 
angle iron spokes, use 1 mm stainless steel wire (you can 
order it from engineering suppliers). The end of the three 
quarter inch poly pipé that scoops up the water should be 
increased in diameter for the last loop. I used one inch 
(25 mm) for half a loop and then one and a quarter inch 
(32 mm) poly pipe for the last half a loop. This allows for 
greater volume to be scooped up each rotation. 

As both water and air are pumped up the delivery 
line together, it is best to send the pumped water directly 
to the storage tank or dam. If the inlet and outlet line to 
the tank are the same, a special air bleed line close to the 
pump will be needed, as Jill discovered when trying to 
use the taps on the same line or have a shower! 

A one-way valve will also need to be set in the line 
to stop water draining back out when the wheel is not 
pumping. A filter isn’t a bad idea either. You can also fix 
a fly wire guard to the inlet end of the coil that also 
reduces debris from entering the system. 

One modification that had to be made over the last 
couple of years has been a more robust and reinforced 
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hollow shaft. The constant flexing and movement of the 
water wheel, especially with faster flows, stresses metal 
and any weak spots are soon discovered. The water 
wheel was sited on a slight bend in the river where it was 
narrow and the water had a higher velocity. 

Variables that allow this design to pump effectively 
are: 

e river flow 

e size of paddles 

e number of paddles 

e diameter of the wheel 

e diameter and number of the coils 
e submergence of the coils 

e inlet pipe diameter 

e height of storage tank/dam. 

This spiral pump was a direct replacement of a 
small standard piston pump and has proved to be just as 
efficient at pumping a set volume per day. 

Overall, it’s a beautiful piece of alternative technol- 
ogy. And Jill says it also doubles as relaxation therapy: 
after a torrid session dealing with planet wreckers, sitting 
by the river watching it quietly turn puts some equilib- 
rium back into the soul. 


DREAM POT” 


Every home should have one .. . 
A HASSLE-FREE HAY BOX COOKER 
COOKS IN THE RETAINED HEAT 


What the portable DREAM-POT 
will do for you... 
e Thermo Cooker ° Cooler 
e Rice Cooker e Ice Bucket 
e Yoghurt Maker ° Warming Oven-BBQ etc. 
See =, DREAM-POT is the non-electrical pot that 
<> cooks, keeps cold or keeps hot. The outer 
stainless steel shell of the DREAM-POT con- 
tains highly insualtive material and comes 
complete with two stainless steel inner pots. 
Awide variety of foods can be cooked in the 
DREAM-POT, such as meats, rice, fruits, yo- 
ghurt, vegetables, desserts, cakes, pasta 
and dried peas, beans and lentils. Saves 
you money by reducing gas and electricity 
use by approximately 80 per cent. 
SLitre: $135.00. 5Litre: $225.00. 6Litre: $260.00. 
AVAILABLE FROM 
Green Brothers Wholesale Pty Ltd 
259 Denison St, Rockhampton., Qld, 4700 
Phone (07) 4927 3300 Fax (07) 4922 4862 
Freecall 1800 636 073 


Email: gow@dreampot.com.au 
Website: www.dreampot.com.au 


Early ripening tomatoes 


Stan is a 79 year old gardener who generously reveals his secrets for ripening your 
tomatoes early in the season. So, if you live in a cool district, now is the perfect time 
to put Stan’s plans to work. 


by Stan Marshall and then I use a weak fish concentrate (for example, 
Charlie Carp, however I make my own). Keep feeding this 
to the seedlings until they’re well 
grown. When the tomato flowers, 
shake the bush gently to fertilise the 
flowers. 


‘Burwood, Victoria. 


November so maybe you can too. 

Start by saving seed from Rouge de 
Marmande or Scorpio (do not wash the 
seeds). When you’re ready to plant the 
seeds, wash them under cold water in a 
strainer. Select six of the biggest seeds 
and place them on one ply toilet paper 
about 50 mm (2 inches) apart. 

Dig over the garden where you 
intend growing your 6 tomato plants. 
Make 6 X 35 cm (14 inch) circles from 
plastic mesh gutter guards. Place these 
six gutter guards approximately 60 cm 17 inch) frame from 50 X 25 mm (2 x 1 
(2 feet) apart, drive a stake inthe ground fA oo : inch) timber, cut 2 pieces of tube about 
and tie it to each gutter guard. Fill the Pale-coloured gravel can be a 75 cm (2 ft 6 inches) long and fix them 


I GET my tomatoes ripe in early 


Mini hothouse 
You need to make a plastic cover to 
protect the seeds in the pots. Here is 
what I do. Gather four pieces of 50 X 
25 mm (2x1 inch) timber, 12 mm (1/2 
inch) plastic tube, 12 mm X 12 mm (1/2 
inch x 1/2 inch) timber, a piece of clear 
plastic, electrical tape, and staples. 
Make a 42 cm X 42 cm (17 inch X 


gutter guards with good compost and useful mulch in cool districts to with screws and washers to the wooden 
keep filling with compost until ready to store and reflect spring heat. This frame. 
transplant tomato seedlings in late Sep- gravel treatment gets applied to Fasten a piece of 50 mm (1/2 inch) 
tember. the editor’s Grosse Lisse seedlings timber to the centre of the tube with 
Plant your tomato seeds on 12 in the desperate hope that he may electrical tape, then a piece of timber in 
July. They must be in a warm place, beat Earth Garden’s Office the centre at each end of frame. Place a 
covered with plastic. Transplant the Manager to the first ripe tomato of |)... plastic cover over the tube and 
seedlings about late September into the the season. He can only hope. staple it to a 50 X 25 mm (2x1 inch) 
a aul asta tenn ee engh of timber fastened to centre base. The clear plastic cover can be 


of Vent tubes with gia Fi obtained from most furniture stores 
A for nothing. I usually use it double 
thickness (mattress plastic covers). I 
use 12 mm (1/2 inch) plastic hose 
for the hoops (garden hose). Any 
old 50 X 25 mm (2x1 inch) timber 
can be used for the base. 
Use 6 mm (1/4 inch) staples, 
and gutter guard comes in a roll, 


them with a weak solution of fish 
concentrate and liquid manure. 
When the tomatoes are forming 
I apply fowl manure pellets and 
liquid compost. 

My seed mix is 60 per 
cent river gravel (1/4 minus or 
4 mm minus), and 40 per cent 
scoria (1/4 minus). Place a 


Clear plastic 
covering 


weed mat at the base of a 15 $ Z Z À WN i WT Ge wooden rame. and costs approximately $2.00 per 
cm (6 inch) pot, fill the pot j: Ap ae ig roll. You have to make 6 of these 
with seed mix and place the 1€ > CA mini hothouse covers to use over the 


di» 
gh gutter guards when you transplant the 
Plastic tube Fixed to 
timber frame with screw Seedlings from the pots. 
and wishe Tomatoes grow best with day- 


seed paper on top of the seed 
mix. You could cover this pa- 
per thinly with Perlite (I don’t). 


Piece of timber placed in 
centre at each end of frame 


Water the pots with plain water light temperatures of 21 to 27°C 
morning and night (about 8:00 am A mini hothouse over each seedling will range and night temperatures of at 
and 4:00 pm) until seedlings appear, protect them from early cold weather. Jeast 5 to 6°C. 
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improving, 
not destroying, 
landscapes 


Rees and his family were facing a nightmarish weed and landcare problem so they 
resorted to goats. Here Rees explains the steps and the possible success (touch wood). 


by Rees Campbell 


Elliott, Tasmania. 


HEN we moved to our own patch of paradise at 

Elliott, on the north west coast of Tasmania, the 

20 hectare farm included about four hectares of 
poorly planted and badly maintained Pinus radiata. As 
soon as feasible, we had these removed, and after we recov- 
ered from the despicable forest practices demonstrated in 
the ‘harvesting’ of these trees, we set about rehabilitating 
the areas. The pines had been planted around two dams and 
along the natural gullies bottomed by springs surfacing in 
our property. The pines had been planted right down to the 


water line, so one of the legacies was a lot of treetops and 
limbs felled into the bottom of the gullies and deemed 
‘unfinancial’ to remove. 

Lots of chainsawing, burning, stacking, burning, 
dragging limbs, picking up . . . later, saw us with a further 
horror story. The gullies have been used for dumping old 
farm and house rubbish! Entire truck bodies, beds, washing 
machines, ploughs — you name it, it was all there, partially 
covered by blackberries and impossibly expensive and 
damaging to remove. 

Our local branch of Landcare had a project going to 
protect the riparian zones in an attempt to create whole river 
systems of clean water unpolluted by stock damage. We 
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Boer goats are hardy and reputed to be more docile than dairy breeds. 


The Campbells have enough blackberry to feed an army of goats. 


were able to get some money to help with planting trees and 
fencing off these areas. 


Revegetation 

We attacked the next stage with vigour. We thought 
we’d fence off the gullies, and allow a forest of Tasmanian 
natives to grow up and over whatever debris we couldn’t 
remove. We fenced with just two strands of electric as our 
farm is stocked with Welsh ponies and beef cattle, then 
planting started. 

We primarily planted blackwoods (Acacia 
melanoxylon) because this is still the predominant endemic 
species, but interspersed these with Eucalyptus pulchella, E 
nitens, E cordata, E viminalis, E regnans, melaleuca, 
whitey wood (Acradenia frankliniae), black wattle (Acacia 
mearnsii), silver wattle (Acacia dealbata) and even a few 
myrtle (Nothofagus cunninghamii), sassafras 
(Atherosperma moschatum) and native pepper (Tasmannia 
lanceolata) trees. 


The Environment has so totally changed, 
it cannot be operated as a pre-human system. 
The total environment must be managed 
if we are to address the environmental 
concerns we are facing. We need 
buffers against devastating bush fires, 
floods and to create 


dust storms, 
stable soils and increase soil fertility. 
Providing education for Permaculture 


Permaculture Design Institute 
www.futuredesigners.com.au 


(07) 3846 4131 


There were some majestic blackwoods and a few 
eucalypts standing and some magnificent manferns in the 
spring gullies. The several hundred baby trees were planted 
with weed mats and plastic guards, and thenawe left well 
alone. 

Sounded great, and looked great until the following 


hustulion HOME FOOD DEHYDRATOR 
Nara Products , PO Box 103, Latham, ACT 2615 


Phone/Fax: (02) 6254 4559 Mob: 0428 544 565 


Basically Healthy, Strathalbyn 

Bendigo Health Foods 

Holland Forge P/L 

WA Poultry Equipment, Baldivis 

Health Life, Wagga Wagga 

Wollongong Hydroponic Centre 

Go Vita Health Foods, Ulladulla 
Alternative Growth Systems, Millfield 
Simple Grow, Wetherill Park 

Hydro Place, Wallsend 

South Pacific Hydroponics 

T&C Marketing Brisbane 

Margate Health Foods 

Joneil Farm 

Chapman's Store of Health, Warwick 
Currey's Catering Equipment , Townsville 
Currey's ", Mackay (07) 4953 3349 
Currey's ", Cairns (07) 4031 1581 


Wholesale and dealer enquiries welcome - 0428 544 565 


(08) 8536 3072 
(03) 5443 1910 
(03) 9764 1632 
(08) 9524 1251 
(02) 6921 3098 
(02) 4225 8773 
(02) 4455 3565 
(02) 4998 1449 
(02) 9604 0469 
(02) 4965 6595 
(02) 6239 2598 
(07) 3206 6293 
(07) 3283 2334 
(07) 4093 8771 
(07) 4661 3813 
(07) 4721 5000 
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spring when every weed known to humanity threw a party! 
Our riparian zones were full of thistles, grasses, blackberry, 
buzzies, and bracken along with the less problematic 
fireweed (erechites heiracifolia) and kangaroo apple (sola- 
num aviculare) and the paraquata weed was spreading and 
seeding without the stock limiting it. This was a real head- 
ache because protecting the riparian zones was creating a 
major farm and locale problem with weed spread. 

We spent hundreds of hours brush cutting but it is 
simply too great an area and the thistles in particular headed 
and seeded and cast their bounty to the wind. We were and 
remain, extremely reluctant to use herbicides as this cannot 
be in keeping with a clean water system. 

After discussing the issue with lots of locals, espe- 
cially some of the older farmers who’d ‘been there, done 
that’ with most of the ideas mooted, we came up with a 
possible solution — goats! This solution of course, has 
been derided by many, as goats are notorious environment 
destroyers, but... 

e the weed problem can’t continue 

e we won’t use herbicides 

e we can’t keep up with manual removal 

e there is enough choice of forage for the goats not to de- 
stroy all the new plantings 

e the first 45 cm of the tree trunks are protected by tree 
guards 

e goats hate to get their feet wet, so will access the troughs 
in preference to the streams, and won’t muddy up the edges. 

And maybe, just maybe, if we plant enough for us 
and them, it will work out. 


Goats as weed managers 

The Boer Goat Association of Australia has done a 
fair amount of research on using goats as weed managers 
and their preferred forage has been identified. Blackberry 
is the most preferred forage for goats, and we certainly had 
enough blackberry for an army of goats. We decided to 
keep the goat population very low and assist them in weed 
control by brush cutting when necessary: We will also 
supplementary plant with non-preferred species, particu- 


PERMACULTURE 


DESIGN COURSES 
With Rick & Naomi Coleman Dip.Pc. 
Southern Cross Permaculture Institute 
(formerly PEDS) 
Residential 13 day course on established site with 
internationally recognised teachers 
the 7710 Bass Hwy Leongatha Sth , Victoria 3953 
permaculture Next course March 2002 
INSTITUTE Cost $675 includes morning teas and lunches. 


Free camping. Work exchange available. First 10 people get free Mollison book. 
10% discount for couples. Half price offer if you've done a PDC before. 


Call Naomi for a brochure on 03 5664 3301 


or email peds@tpg.com.au 
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larly eucalypts. We also investigated the type of goat, and 
decided on Boer goats for several reasons. They are hardy 
(well, most goats are), would provide us with a source of 
meat and possible income from the area, and are reputed to 
be more docile (and therefore easier to keep behind nomi- 
nated fences!) than the dairy breeds. 

So, finally Edna, Esme, Nimble, Nana, Nova and 
Elbereth came to live with us. They charmed us immedi- 
ately with their friendliness and sociability, and delighted 
us with the co-operation by staying behind the fences. 

So far, so good, the goats have explored most of 
their valley, nibbling and picking along the way. They 
have left all the planted trees alone, and have predomi- 
nantly enjoyed the seeded grasses and blackberry. They 
have certain chosen paths, and are eating these areas out 
closely, but as their food source is so extensive and var- 
ied, we are not seeing any damage to either young or 
existing trees. We fully expect there to be some pruning 
(goat style) particularly of the young blackwood leaves, 
but even a minimal loss of young trees will be less damag- 
ing to the valuable riparian zones than either the contin- 
ued proliferation of introduced weeds, or the extensive 
use of herbicides. 

Our little patches of bush are already creating a bird 
and animal haven rare in our very ‘civilised’ farming area. 
Although we already had Tasmanian burrowing crayfish 
on the wet banks, their population will, we hope, increase 
as we make their environment more attractive and natural. 

We will be collating an inventory of eaten plants, 
along with a photographic record of the areas. 


One winter on 

Now, a winter after goat arrival, the pattern is 
starting to become clearer. We have left an area for 
manual weed control, which also serves as an excellent 
‘control’ patch for determining goat damage rather than 
rabbit, hare and wallaby damage. One problem which 
surprised us has been the propensity for blackberries to 
seek out the hot house effect of the tree guards and to 
grow up through and beside the weed mat and then pull 
the guard over as the shoot grows longer and seeks 
ground again. Only one tree appears targeted by goats: 
young silver wattle. In both areas, wallaby damage is 
severe, with many blackwoods repeatedly eaten off to 
tree guard level. The whiteywood is also a favourite but 
many of the eucalypts and melaleuca are untouched and 
growing well. The weed, especially blackberries, is less 
in the goat areas, and the tree guards are becoming visible 
from their cover of vigorous weeds, so are getting more 
sun. Apart from the one silver wattle, generally damage 
is worse in the ungoated area. 

Perhaps the old farmers were wiser than we ac- 
knowledge, and goats will not only protect the riparian 
zone but provide us with meat too. The extra cost involved 
in fencing will probably balance out within a year or two 
compared to labour costs for manual weed removal, or 
herbicides. 


Knotting Ventured, 
Knotting Gained 


Geoffrey Budworth is the high priest of low-tech cordage work. He has been tying 
knots for more than 50 years and is a prolific knotting author with around 15 
published titles. In the last part of Geoffrey’s ten-part series, he describes the 
diamond hitch — a knot that will be useful for any Earth Gardener. 


Written and illustrated 
by Geoffrey Budworth 
Tonbridge, England. 


O ANY list of low-tech stratagems for Earth 
T Gar-deners — from strawbale homes to clock 

work and pedal power — I would add knotted 
cordage, especially natural fibres such as hemp, ma- 
nila, sisal, coir and esparto grass, obtained from grown 
(and renewable) crops. There is, in any case, a limit to 
the hard cash that self-sufficient souls should spend on 
patented clips and clamps, when a lace, lanyard or 
lashing works as well or better. The following knot is 
the last part of a handy and versatile starter kit of knots 
I’ve presented with which to tackle and tame a variety 
of tasks. 


Knot 10: Diamond hitch 
Old-time prospectors and wilderness pioneers 
used this hitch to tote all sorts of lumpy loads on pack 
; animals; and it will still do the job today, whether on 
horseback or the roof rack of a bush-bound motor 
vehicle. It can also be adapted for human backpackers. 
Anchor one end (figure 1) and twist and tuck as illus- 
trated (figures 2 to 4) before tying off the remaining 
end. The central diamond thus created is the heart of 
» this hitch or lashing, taking up:and:absorbing the vari- 
ous stresses and strains imposed upon the load'as it 
o` bumps and sways during transit. WE 


+ Geoffrey is a co-founder and past-President of the 
International Guild of Knot Tyers, and he has a 
comprehensive grasp of the age-old repertoire, com- 
bined with an up-to-date awareness of the very latest 
knotting innovations. 
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Seasou 


by, Sea 


with JACKIE FRENCH 


Earth Garden’s regular 
saunter in the garden, 
with Australia’s favourite 
organic gardener 


Wombats and apple battles 


I was 20 when I met my first wombat — socially, that is, not 
as road kill or a disappearing bum on a bushwalk. His name 
was Smudge and over the years as I followed him about the 
bush I learned a lot. Not directly from him, of course; I don’t 
speak wombat — I suspect wombat ‘language’ is more a 
complexity of smells than sounds. But with Smudge I 
learned to actually look at the world, not assume it was the 
way Id been told it was. I learned to think for myself too. 
Somehow when you are with other humans you think like a 
human animal, like your peers, but with another species your 
mind seems to become freer. 

I’m not sure which is sadder when I tell kids wombat 
stories — the ones who ask wide eyed afterwards: “Is that 
TRUE?” as though anyone who says they live with 
wild animals has to be indulging in a 
fantasy, or the kids who confide that 
they saw a wombat once, in the zoo. 

Not all that long ago most 
kids shared their lives with 
animals. I grew up ina 
suburb where the 
horse who used to 
pull the baker’s 
van lived retired in 
the paddock I 
passed on my way 
home from school. 
Pd milk friends’ 
cows at weekends, 
and we had the last 
of the district’s 
market gardens 
next door. Even 
most suburbs in 
those days weren’t 
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Not that long ago most kids shared their lives with animals. 


truly suburban as we know them now. 

(And it seems that 50 per cent of people I meet in 
cities are planning to or have bought a weekender. For some 
it’s all the fantasy without the reality — they won’t live 
there, won’t even shop there or be part of the community. 
It’ll be a dream of the bush they cling to till they finally sell 
the land to upgrade their city living, and sometimes I feel 
guilty I’ve added to the daydreams. All stories of wombats 
or the bush should come with a health warning: “Danger. 
May contain unrealistic expectations.”) 

But to get back to the animals. Dogs are loveable, 
cats inspiring when they feel like it, milking cows comfort- 
able beasties to have around, but humans need wild animals 
too. Wild animals don’t gravitate around human lives. I 

think I love wombats partly because 
they ARE so non-human; end- 
lessly fascinating because 
Pll never really under- 
stand them, as our in- 
telligences are so to- 

tally different. 

And, yes, wom- 
bats are intelligent, 
they just tend to 
stand still when 
bewildered by car 
lights, waiting for 
more data. They 

don’t understand the 
world of sounds as 
we do. I’ve never 
known a wombat 
to have any con- 
cept of aname — 
though my son, 
who grew up 


with wombats, can make a noise that wombats will follow, 
though he either can’t or won’t explain how it’s done. 

They see the world in a complexity of smells, in a 
way I am sure we can’t understand. They can count, at least 
up to six. I’ve known one use a lever to move the rock I’d 
stuff down its hole under the vegie garden fence. 

Anyway, the wombats are quite happy at the mo- 
ment, thank you. During the worst of the drought Mothball 
wombat used to spend hours literally trying to tear the house 
apart, so we had to put reinforcing mesh over all the windows 
and door jambs, as though we were in danger of being 
attacked by an army of furious gnomes. No matter how 
much we fed her oats and wombat nuts the attacks continued 
— she’d eat, attack the woodwork, then go back to eating. 

It was as though Mothball blamed us humans for the 
drought, the hard grassless soil, the harsh sun that predis- 
posed her skin to mange. And of course she was right; what 
we are living through is probably triggered by global warm- 
ing. We humans are guilty for what we’ve done, and what 
we’ve failed to do, and saying ‘sorry’ to a wombat is a bit 
irrelevant; what they want is grass and soft dirt again. 

At least we have it now, even if temporarily. Moth- 
ball looks like a football with legs, munching with dedica- 
tion as though she knows the grass might vanish again next 
morning, so she’d better get in as much as she can now. She 
dug a hole under my car last week; a bloody ENORMOUS 
hole, so Bryan had to fill it in before I could drive off. I’m 


With EnviroCloths you can clean effectively 
without chemicals - protecting you and 
your family from allergies as well as from 
harmful bacteria 


EnviroCloths are made from the latest micro-fibre material, 
80% polyester 20% polyamide, which lifts and stores dirt, 
dust and grease without scratching. When wet the wedge 


shaped fibres work by capillary action, sucking up dirt into 
the cloth. When dry static electricity has the same effect. 


You can use EnviroCloths on just about anything - 


e Glass - leaves no streaks or chemical residues 

e Silverware and Crystal - bring back the lustre 3 CLOTHS 
e Stainless steel — fingerprints are no problem PER PACKET 
+ Shower Screens — remove soap scum without the tears $39.95 
e Tiles and porcelain — regain that smooth clean surface 100% 

© Carpets — spills and slops gone money back 
e Pets — cleans their coats as well as any mishaps 


To order please contact Shop Basics 
on Toll Free1300 364 128 
Showroom- 301 Canberra Ave 
Fyshwick ACT or visit 
www.shopbasics.com.au 


garth Friendly 


not sure if it was another form of wombat revenge or just post 
drought high spirits. Happy wombats dig. 

I had to buy zucchini for the first time in about 30 
years during the drought. It was a weird experience. How 
on earth should I know many zucchini to buy? For 30 years 
I’ve just used what we had and thrown what we didn’t eat to 
the chooks. I’ve never even counted what we used, so how 
should I know if we needed ten, or 20 or 35? 

Same with apples. I love apples. And again it’s been 
about 30 years since I had to buy any, except for a couple 
from the markets now and then as snack food to eat on the 
drive home. I discovered something dreadful as I tried to buy 
apples this autumn. There are no Jonathans in the shops any 
more! There are Fudges and Red Delicious and various 
fairly tasteless, bright red, floury things, but NO 
JONATHANS! 

I can’t imagine a world without Jonathans. I live on 
Jonathans for about six weeks a year, till the Cornish 
Aromatic are ripe and the Golden Delicious and then the 
navel oranges and French Crab and Lady Williams and... 
anyway, I finally tracked down two bags of them at an 
organic shop at the markets, but there were no more when I 
went back a fortnight later. 

It’s funny. I suppose we all have our markers about 
when we really start to worry about the state of the world. 
Wars, droughts climate change . . . that’s all things I’ve 
learned to live with. Not accept, never that, but at least not 
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go into a state of shock about. But no Jonathans? Unthink- 
able. 

Anyway, if this season is drought too I am saving my 
Jonathans, even if I have to cart the water 100 km, fight 
bushfires that might engulf them and net out starving birds, 
all of which it might come to. Damn it, why couldn’t 
someone have taught Howard and Bush clear thinking when 
they were small? Note: grab all passing kids now, and teach 
them to love the world. That way we might just possibly 
have a sane generation when the Bushes and Howards fade 
away. Note: spent an hour wading through central Sydney 
crowds last month just trying to find a piece of fruit! Thai 
chicken soup, bruschetta, friandes . . . but not even a bloody 
banana! So I made this when I got home. 


Bitter lemon cordial 

10 lemons 

sugar 

3 tsps tartaric acid. 
Thinly slice the lemons. Mix them in a large bowl with the 
sugar — about half lemons and half sugar by volume but 
there is no need to be too exact. Leave overnight; stir a few 
times before you to bed. Overnight the stuff will turn liquid 
as the sugar draws out the juice and citrus oil. Strain all the 
liquid into a saucepan, and press with a wooden spoon a bit 
to get out the last of the juice. Add the tartaric acid to the 
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liquid. Boil for five minutes. Bottle. 

PS: no, I didn’t forget to add water. You’Il end up 
with a very thick syrup. Stir the glass after you’ve added 
water to the cordial to get it well mixed. This should last at 
least a month but throw it out if it looks or smells different 
or bubbles. 


What to plant in spring 

For cold and temperate gardeners, this is the great 
planting time. At our place EVERYTHING goes in now, 
from enough carrots, leeks, silver beet, beetroot, pick and 
pick again lettuce like Freckles, and parsnips to last us all 
year, to all the frost-sensitive crops like corn, beans, capsi- 
cum, tomatoes, chillies, pumpkin and zucchini. 

Okay, not quite everything. [don’t plant brassicas till 
February, or broad beans and onions till May. 

But this is a good time to plant other things too: 
artichoke seed (seed sown now may produce in autumn, 
whereas your other plants will fruit in late spring), asparagus 
seed, tamarillo and passionfruit seed every five years or so, 
as the trees or vines aren’t long lived. A choko could be 
planted every year so you have a young and vigorous vine to 
produce bushels of chokoes — and then all you have to do 
is to work out what to do with the harvest. 

used to plant rhubarb seed, but have finally realised 
that any rhubarb that produced seed will go to seed, while 
most of my rhubarb from clumps I’ve divided never goes to 
seed at all. 


Convenience gardens 

These are the plants that are right outside the kitchen 
door, so you can duck out and grab a bunch of parsley or a 
lemon or two without getting frozen/drenched/baked/eaten 
by mozzies, depending on season and weather. They’re 
gardens that you pick little and often. 

If you plant these everyday items too far away you 
probably won’t get round to picking them as much as you 
need to. Homegrown strawberries are so delicious you’ ll jog 
down to the bottom paddock any time to pick them, and 
others like oranges, apples and so on can be picked in bulk 
for you to munch through the next week. But everyday 
darlings need to be within grabbing reach. 

A convenience garden is infinitely more fun than a 
supermarket, and probably less work than trailling up and 
down the aisles and waiting in the queue with nothing but 
glossy mags and lolly labels to read. Or the next-in-the- 
queue’s trolley contents to criticise. 


Parsley 

Parsley is invaluable when it’s raining and you don’t 
want to get drenched dashing down to the vegie garden for 
silver beet or broccoli, or to disguise greens for kids who 
declare they don’t like vegies especially GREEN ones (note: 
all kids like vegies but it can take a lot of experimenting to 
find the ways they like to eat them: raw vegie platters or 
straight from the garden are pretty good starting points). 


About 50 parsley plants for two people plus occasional 

visiting friends and family, will last you till next year’s 

crop is ready, as long as you keep picking off the seed 
heads next spring. 


I grow parsley in the flower bed out the front window 
(the one with the small protective fence to stop the lyrebirds 
digging it up), and in hanging baskets among the pansies and 
geraniums, and in LARGE pots by the front or back door — 
not small pots as they dry out or turn to concrete. (Get giant 
hanging baskets too, for the same reason.) 

We need about 50 parsley plants just for the two of us, 
with the kids now only in occasional residence, plus visitors. 
Plant it now, and keep picking off the seed heads as it goes 
to seed next spring till the next crop is ready; then let the seed 
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heads form so you can gather seed for next year. 

Other possibilities for convenience gardens are: gar- 
lic chives, Siberian onions, Welsh onions, spring onions. 
These can all be chopped into anything savory to replace 
‘real’ onions. They are all perennial; in other words bung 
them in now and they’ll feed you for the rest of your life. I 
don’t think I have ever got around to feeding any of mine. 
They seem to subsist on air and occasional rainfalls, though 
come to think of it their soil is sometimes mulched. But they 
are still extraordinarily generous, hardy plants. 

Basil, thyme or other favourite herbs are good to 
plant now in convenience gardens — because if they’re not 
near at hand you won’t use them enough and your life will 
be infinitely more boring. 

Aloe vera, for its soothing and restorative gel, if like 
me you singe your fingers fairly regularly (no thank you, I 
don’t LIKE imprisoning my hands in oven mitts!). 

Rhubarb (assuming you like rhubarb) for last minute 
puds. You can do all sorts of things with rhubarb, from 
stewing it in orange juice to mixing it with cointreau and 
sweetened cream, to cooking it with apples or making 
rhubarb and rose petal jam, or stewed rhubarb with pre- 
served ginger, or covering stewed rhubarb with a cake 
mixture or... okay, will stop before I fill a page. 

Lemons or limes — we use at least three or four 
lemons or limes a day, squeezed over steamed vegies, onto 
fish, into soups and stews for added flavour, for salad 
dressing, cordials and so on. 
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Permaculture 
#8. in Hindsight 


The long experience in permaculture of our regular columnist, 
Bruce Hedge of Newham in Victoria (email: <bahedge@bigpond.com>), 
yields a timely warning about the invisible downside of shelter belts. 


It had burrowed underground almost 20 metres and 

was stealing huge quantities of valuable water and 
compost every month. It had at least two mates, I discov- 
ered. Each was very long and tapered from about eight 
centimetres thick to a centimetre or so, and seemed to go on 
forever (son Andrew is holding up one of them in the photo 
opposite). 

Yes, I’ve learned a lot in this drought. I’d heard how 
tree roots travelled impossible distances in search of water, 
but here, for all to see, is the 
proof. The roots of the 12 
metre high eucalypt 
shelterbelt were burrow- 
ing into my vegetable gar- 
den, 20 metres away, 
stunting the growth of all 
the plants therein! 

I had thought it 
rather strange that no mat- 
ter how much precious 
water I gave them, they 
weren't really doing as 
well as I’d hoped. The 
com was stunted and the 
yields from the peas and 
beans were very much on 
the light side. The pumpkins 
never really took off at all. 
In late June this year, I 


I FOUND a thief in my vegetable garden the other day. 


started preparation for the 7 TEAS em es 


Great Spring Garden On- 

slaught. Pulling the mulch 

aside, I admired the friable, worm-filled soil, finally made - 
soft by almost normal rains in April and May. Imagine my 
surprise to discover this huge, long tree root snaking its way 
through my garden more than 20 metres away from the 
tree! 

Suddenly it all made sense. I found two more roots 
nearby and wondered how many thousand litres of water 
the tree had pumped out of MY soil into ITS canopy. After 
consultation with the family, we decided that the shelterbelt 
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Bruce! Youve got 
SOMETHING about 
that eucalypt ! 


Rene wee: 


was too tall and thick and was shading the garden and 
clothesline. (I learned early on that such family discussion 
before drastic surgery is essential for harmonious living.) 
So Hun, a Korean wwoofer and I, produced part of 
next year’s firewood in no time flat. He’d never seen a 
chainsaw before, let alone a tree being felled, and his mili- 
tary-trained muscles were put to good use splitting the rounds 
into fire-sized pieces. I imagine the experience is now being 
related around his dinner table in Taegu, South Korea. 


The moral of the tale 
We planted some low-grow- 
ing bushes to replace the trees we 
removed, but were amazed to find 
the soil bone-dry only ten centime- 
tres down. The drought is far from 
over in Central Victoria. So what 
is the moral of this tale? Eucalyp- 
tus tree roots can easily travel 
twice their height in search of 
water. Vegie gardens need full 
sun and shelter from hot, dry- 
ing winds. You could con- 
sider installing a root barrier, 
but it’s much easier to choose 
your shelterbelt species very 
carefully at the time of plant- 
ing. Raised beds may help, 
but regular inspection around 
the edges of your garden may 
be the only sure way to halt the 

pesky invaders. 


todo 


David Holmgren’s latest book 

I’ve been thinking a lot about permaculture recently. 
If there’s one word that comes up again and again, it is 
sustainability. I’ve been reading David Holmgren’s latest 
book, Permaculture: Principles & Pathways Beyond 
Sustainability. David asks the question: “Are there ways to 
live within nature’s limits while providing a secure future 
for our children and justice for everyone?? This is one 
amazing book. It is impossible to give a meaningful review 


in a short article. David lists 12 principles 
which, if implemented by the world, he sug- 
gests, would perhaps save us from ourselves. 
At David’s new website (www.holmgren. 
com.au), you will find a summary of the book, 
more than enough to kindle any interest. 

For those of us trying to practise 
permaculture principles, this book provides 
something more fundamental than Bill 
Mollison’s The Designer’s Manual and in- 
troduces Odum’s concept of ‘EMERGY’ 
(embodied energy, including the free serv- 
ices of nature and the human service inputs) 
in an accessible way. 

Think about a photovoltaic panel 
used to generate solar electricity in compari- 
son with nature’s solar collector, the tree. 
There is a debate in scientific and environ- 
mental circles about whether the amount of 
energy used to produce the panel will ever be 
actually generated by the panel. In other 
words, will we always be going backwards in our quest for 
sustainability? Now consider a tree. It converts raw solar 
energy into wood (potential thermal energy), providing a 
sustainable net energy source. We can burn the wood and 
claim the energy that results but this energy is limited in its 
usefulness when compared with electrical energy. 

David’s comments on this dilemma make for very 
interesting and enlightening reading. Permaculturally 
speaking (and please excuse the mixed metaphors), he puts 
some of our environmental ‘sacred cows’ out to pasture. 
The book presents possible solutions to the many environ- 
mental and social challenges facing the world today. 
David’s research into his 12 principles is wide-ranging and 
rigorous, but remains easy to read and is full of practical, 
close-to-home examples. 


Sustainability 

As I’ve written in previous articles, doing 
permaculture is not a simple matter and I continually see 
areas around the block where design and practices can be 
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Bruce’s son, Andrew Hedge, with a section of the offending tree root. 


Lee 


improved. We’ve managed to achieve a very small meas- 
ure of sustainability, and I’m continually strivistg to use less 
energy overall. Seasonal factors such as drought, however, 
can make food production extremely difficult. It’s encour- 
aging to see the Victorian government’s new guidelines on 
compulsory energy efficient housing, including rainwater 
tanks, come into being but I’d question the overall wisdom 
of huge houses on small blocks, with no room for vegetable 
gardens. Isn’t an emphasis on food production close to 
home as important as solar efficiency? And don’t get me 
started on freeways versus public transport, or flying Aus- 
tralian organic strawberries to Switzerland in their off sea- 
son. Or importing mineral water from France. 
I’m off to plant some broad beans. 


+ David Holmgren’s book ‘Permaculture: Principles & 
Pathways Beyond Sustainability’ is available from 
selected bookshops or The Good Life Book Club ($38 + $9 
p&h). Phone The Good Life hotline on (03) 5424 1814. 
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— Part One - 


Over the next four seasons Liz will bring 
us her thoughts and experiences going 
from a corporate 9 to 5 week to the 
delights of a weekend bushland retreat 
far from the madding crowd. Get set for 
confession time. 


by Liz Ingham 


Yarraville, Melbourne. 


On weekdays I inhabit a windowless office in Mel- 

bourne’s corporate badlands. But each Friday 
afternoon I stow my suit, take a deep breath and turn my 
gaze towards Clydesdale. And I don’t come back until I’ve 
been an Earth-loving, vegie-growing, wildlife-watching 
greenie for two full days. 

We bought the property to save its 20 acres of box 
forest. The forest came with a little house and a dam, and 
one thing led to another, so here we are. 

I can only tend and water the garden once a week. 
Think about it. We are inland of the Great Divide, where it 
only rains on special occasions and the sun is king of all it 
can see. Even when it’s 40 degrees for a week, the garden 
has to cope alone. 

Now there probably aren’t many readers facing the 


T HESE are the true confessions of a weekend hippy. 
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Liz on the weekend with a beloved kohl rabi before 
heading back to her weekday corporate world. 


same conditions in your gardens, after all, you’re not mad. 
But this project demonstrates the flexibility of organic gar- 
dening, where low-tech solutions can be designed for most 
conditions. There have to be other weekend hippies out 
there, maybe with community gardens they visit on week- 
ends, or busy lives and a big back yard. 

I want the garden to produce well enough that I can 
ride my bicycle from the nearest station carrying a change 
of clothes and the odd packet of seeds, and eat well all 
weekend. Actually, that’s how I realised I was a weekend 
hippy, in a fit of insight. I hosed myself down at the station 
one day after a 90 minute ride, then hopped on the train and 
ate homegrown soup out of a thermos, with my chunk of 
home-baked bread on one knee and a cloth napkin on the 
other. My jumper was so recycled, even Jill Redwood had 
thrown it out. And it felt like home. Hippicus Weekendus. 


Retro garden 
We’re on a ridge-top, so there’s no soil. None. 
Luckily, no-dig gardens are the latest hip happening groovy 


thang at the moment. Digging is out, layers are in. Esther 
Deans is the New Black. We bought straw, got stable 
manure and cow pats from neighbouring farms, and made 
enough compost for a decent layer of the good stuff. 

Actually our compost 

method really works. We 
mix huge bags of waste 
sawdust from a recy- 
cled timber place with 
vats of fruit and vegie 
scraps from an organic 
shop and more meadow 
muffins gathered by 
neighbouring urchins. 
It gets so hot in there, 
you can’t touch it. We 
keep two piles going at 
once in a classic three- 
bay system. 

The lovely 
Trevor built the raised 
gardens from old planks 
left by the previous own- 
ers. Last year we made 
five large garden beds 
and put in eight fruit 
trees, in an old fenced 
dog-run. 

Fencing is es- 
sential. ‘Swampie’, the 
resident black wallaby, ate 
the unfenced house garden to the ground when the previ- 
ous owners and their dogs moved out. Swampie has a big 
ass, which maintained its plumpness through the drought 
via stolen spinach and revegetation projects. But he 
doesn’t eat zucchini leaves. Please, don’t anyone tell him 
there’s zoocs under those leaves. 

Soon we’ll be eating Brussels sprouts, from seeds 
sown on New Year’s Day. Brussels sprouts are my secret 


So, what's 
everyoody 
watching? 


Property 
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passion. Mmmmm. Also beet root. I eat my weight in 
beet root every two years. Perhaps I shouldn’t be sharing 
these facts with everyone. Okay one more: kohl rabi is the 
most beautiful thing, I’m in love with it, and I grow it just 
for looks. The pastel mauve 
leaves with pale green 

ribs are sensational. 


The reason 
The And of course, 
‘Tomatoes! there’s the forest. As I 
write, in winter, or- 
chids and lilies have fi- 
pO 


nally emerged. Dor- 

mant seeds have sent 
up new leaves. The 
low sun makes jewels 
out of rain. Perhaps the 
drought really is over. 

Perhaps. 

The local Catchment 
Management Authority 
rep, Mark Walker, came 
around to do an assess- 
ment of our patch. He 

gave us a grant of local 

seed, tubestock and 
some materials for a 
fenced ‘exclusion 
plot’. Also loads of ad- 
vice on bringing back the 
understorey. He said we should disturb the soil and see 
what comes up, then rip and direct-seed in the compacted 
old horse runs. More on that in my next article. 

In the meantime, I can’t wait to start, so I’ve started 
protecting tiny pairs of new leaves as they emerge, with 
milk cartons scrounged from work. You cut the bottom off 
and weave a stick through a couple of slits on the side, it’s 
easy. There’s nothing like crawling around with your nose a 
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foot off the leaf litter to put you in touch with the optimism 
of new life in a harsh climate. 


Vegie lessons 

My biggest vegie lesson last year was losing half the 
spring garden the week before Christmas, just when I 
wanted to spend my annual leave watching tomatoes go 
red. The soil got so matted with tree roots, water ran right 
off the surface. I should have known, after all, fine roots 
were invading the bottom of the compost heaps. l’d seen it, 
but had not learned from it, so every garden bed was hope- 
lessly invaded. We’re currently experimenting with ways 
to keep the tree roots out. 

Wise people tell me to chop down some trees to 
avoid ‘root competition’ in the garden. But they can all get 
stuffed; the trees were here first. There are other methods to 
explore. 

The other vegie lesson was shade. On this hill, mil- 
dew is something you read about in books and a full day’s 
sun is the norm. I bought old white sheets from the op-shop 
that were thin enough to let in filtered light, and used 
clothes pegs on old trench mesh frames to stick them up. 

At first I imagined I was just shading new seedlings 


until they were established, then week after week I put off 


removing the covers, until I realised part of the garden 
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, and Trevor bought their property to 
save its 20 acres of box forest. 


would be shaded for most of the year. I’ve never seen this 
done before, but out here it works. 

These words will be published on the first day of 
spring. We’ll be on the verandah, watching the family of 
blue wrens that own it: They’re so comical and piss-impor- 
tant, with their god-damned eyes-closed, open-beaked 
racket, and their fluffy little bottoms and their tails in the 
air. 

So much to look forward to — see you in spring! 
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ALTOGETHER BROGO 
the handmade Open Day with a difference 


munities as cheaper, imported goods and mass- 

produced substitutes flood the global marketplace. 
Our disposable age has meant that goods are no longer 
repaired, but thrown away and replaced, eliminating 
the need for quality. The Rare Trades Exhibition, now 
at the National Museum of Australia, highlights many 
trades that once flourished in Australia but are re- 
garded as rare today. 

Residents of Bega Valley’s Brogo in south-east 
New South Wales, reckon they have more than their 
fair share of rare and unusual occupations. Boasting 
just 365 inhabitants, or ‘Brogarians’, the community is 
so proud of its diverse range of skills, plans are 
underway for an open day to celebrate its local talent 
and put Brogo firmly on the map. 

Billed as Altogether Brogo, the event to be held 
on 4 October will resemble an open farm day where a 
number of businesses, most of which aren’t normally 
open to the public, will open their gates to visitors. All 
the businesses operate from home and have opted for 
this as a lifestyle choice. Most of the businesses are 
located in mudbrick or handmade houses; two rely on 
solar power. The homes will also be open for inspec- 
tion, demonstrating that it is possible to work from 
home in a manner that suits individual lifestyles. 
Workshops and demonstrations have been scheduled 
throughout the day. Other Bega Valley businesses 
which specialise in handcrafted products will also be 
on show. 

The idea came about because inevitably, at the 
end of each school year, many families lose their chil- 
dren to the cities in search of employment. This is the 
first step toward stemming the flow out of the area. 


S KILLS are increasingly being lost from our com- 


Open Day highlights 

Redgum Soaps operate Australia’s first solar 
powered soap-making facility. A simple soap-making 
business has become a range of skincare products, all 
produced without using artificial fragrances, preserva- 
tives, petrochemicals or other synthetic additives. 
Vicki Younger will run soap-making demonstrations 
during the day to show how it is possible to make soap 


at home in your own kitchen with minimum equip- 
ment. 

Brogo River Bakery will run sourdough bread 
making workshops. Permaculture designer, John 
Champagne, will provide talks and information about 
sustainability and permaculture from his mudbrick 
house designed to demonstrate self-reliance principles. 
Other attractions are gourmet foods including the Sub- 
lime range of lime products; demonstrations of the 
Glockemann Pump, which is able to operate with mini- 
mum water flow; locally designed and produced camp- 
fire cooking equipment. 

Tony Gray specialises in repairing fuel stoves 
and wood heaters and his partner Sue Wright, custom 
makes and repairs canvas and leather goods on a Singer 
industrial sewing machine made in Scotland in the 
1890s. Jenni Patrick, ‘value-adds’ for other Brogo 
businesses with her embroidery services and Louise 
Audet teaches children to sew. After discovering most 
children don’t have basic sewing skills Louise began 
making sewing kits especially designed for children. 

Brogo residents anticipate other communities 
will adopt this as a model to create more sustainability 
within their own immediate area. Further information 
is at the website <www.brogo.org.au> or by phoning 
Vicki Younger at Redgum Soaps on (02) 6492 7202. 


There's something in the wind... 


Wind 
à Generator 
e High output 


e Greatly reduced noise 
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Precision Wind 
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"Yarrageh", Upper Crystal Creek Road, Crystal Creek, NSW, 2484. 
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Wwoofing At Cape Howe 
Wilderness Lodge 


Earth Garden’s nomadic WWOOF host and woofer, Colin Statham, continues his 
series of articles on different WWOOF host farms around Australia. This issue he 
arrives by dinghy at the remarkable Cape Howe Wilderness lodge in Victoria’s far 

East Gippsland. 


by Colin Statham 
Tweed Heads, New South Wales. 


ness area at Cape Howe to be how it would have been 

when Europeans first landed here in 1770. The 
numerous birds, the roar of the distant surf, the lapping of 
the waves on the bay, fish jumping, wombats running wild, 
the sound of the wind in this sheltered backwater — all 
combine to penetrate the mind, awakening the senses. 

I forget about 
the journey to get here, 
as I step into the five 
metre dinghy for the 
last three km, to this 
beautiful part of Aus- 
tralia near Mallacoota 
in the far east corner of 
Victoria. 

I’d been travel- 
ling by train, bus, 
coach, and six differ- 
ent vehicles when 
hitch hiking the last 
200 km, with an over- 
night stay at the 
Narooma Youth Hos- 
tel. I took 34 hours for 
the 1500 km trip, with 
a side trip on beautiful 
Sydney Harbour to 
Manly, whilst awaiting 
a train south to Nowra. 
How interesting this 
trip was. There’s no 
public transport after 
Nowra, south of Syd- 
ney, and the only coach that would get me to Genoa, 23 km 
from Mallacoota, arrives at 12:30 am. Seeing my lifelong 
job was mostly shift work, I am loathe to do any more, and 
I didn’t want to inconvenience the WWOOF host. 


I IMAGINE the peace and tranquillity of the wilder- 
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After hitch hiking to Mallacoota, Colin ‘helped’ milk the cow, 
while waiting to be collected — by dinghy — by his WWOOF host. 


I was now hitchhiking on the last section, from 
Genoa on the Princes Highway to Mallacoota. I only hitch 
in daylight hours, and with an interesting mix of people 
who I keep entertained with my repertoire of yarns. The 
people who pulled up for me at Genoa knew Fiona, my 
WWOOF host, and the great job she was doing. After I 
told them I was going to Fiona’s to work for my keep, 
through the WWOOF scheme, they welcomed me to their 
house. I rang Fiona, told her where I was, and that we’d be 
over in an hour, so after two cups of tea and four hot scones 
with jam and real 
cream, they said 
they’d run me down to 
the jetty to meet 
Fiona. But first we 
have to milk the cow. 
We walked about 100 
metres, and on an 
empty building block 
in the main street there 
was the cow, with no 
bails, just standing 
there. She gave us a 
bucketful of milk. 


Fiona arrives 

Fiona arrived 
with a happy smile, 
and after saying my 
goodbyes to these 
very hospitable peo- 
ple, we did some 
shopping and got 
aboard the dinghy. 
The 20 minute journey 
gave a feeling of going 
to an island, although 
Cape Howe Wilderness Lodge is surrounded by 
Croajingalong National Park, and is on the mainland. 

The open water could get up to a half metre swell in 
windy weather, and would be a wet trip in the open dinghy. 


Colin and the 
other wwoofers | 
finished their | 
daily main- 
tenance tasks in 
between canoe- 
ing around the 
placid waters in 
the early 
mornings. 


On arriving at the jetty on the peninsula, we went up the hill 
to the lodges that look out over the large expanse of water. I 
stashed my gear in a vacant cabin and Fiona took me for a 
drive around the 40 hectare (100 acre) property. There was a 
large shed, containing four large diesel generating units, with 
a workshop and plenty of tools, a paint shed, small shop, and 
huge rain water tanks — ten metres across by two metres 
high — that needed painting. I’m going to love that job. 

Fiona is doing her utmost with this very large under- 
taking, of ten cabins, the large house, the many guests, us 
wwoofers, and three year old son, Michael. All being too 
much for one person to maintain. This is where we 
wwoofers come in handy. 


Other wwoofers 

There are five other wwoofers here at present: one 
from Korea, one from Ireland, two from Holland, and 
myself. Between us, we have sanded, painted and finished 
an old five metre timber launch that was going to be burnt. 
We made it safe: I know what children can be like, explor- 
ing every nook and hiding place; so there are no locking 
cupboards, the steering wheel turns, but they cannot catch 
their fingers under it. I settled the launch on six used car 
tyres that made it wobble just enough to be like being on 
the water when anyone moved inside. Then we surrounded 
it with a load of sand on a level patch facing the beautiful 
water. What an area for inspiration, and all in the kiddies, 
play area, visible to the parents from the verandah. I even 
got caught staring at the water, dreaming of being on the 
ocean, chasing pirates, and returning with a boat full of 
treasure. Oh yes, I’m a big kid at heart. 

We painted tables, chairs, cleaned cabins, whipper 
snipped the brush, gardened, pumped fuel up to an over- 
head tank, cooked occasionally, baby minded three year 
old Michael, who was a real treasure, and I painted the 
tanks. There was one major task in need of urgent attention 
when I got there: the domestic water system. Rain water 


from the cabins drains into the large tanks 50 metres down 
the hill. It is then pumped 100 metres up the hill past the 
cabins via an electric pump, powered by one of the genera- 
tors, to a small storage tank. Then it gravitates back to the 
cabins on demand. This system needed endless power to 
sustain, because the water drained back to" the big tanks 
overnight. The problem was easily fixed, with an in-line, 
non-return valve. 
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We finished the maintenance tasks in between canoe- 
ing around the placid waters in the early mornings, with the 
sun coming through the trees. Aah! This is what memories 
are made of. Later, fishing off the long jetty, or swimming, 


walking deserted beaches, or playing in the games room. 
The wilderness area is isolated from civilisation (there is a 
phone) the beach is 40 minutes walk through the forest, and 
many people stay at the lodges, then walk along the beach to 
Eden, 40 km north, taking three days to explore. 

The area abounds in history, great fishing, boating, and 
quiet times. Cabins are adequate. There’s no room service(!), 
but clean linen, and beds, water, gas, and electricity: We 
entertained the guests around a fire in the evenings with rope 
tricks and poems of early Australia. The three weeks I spent 
here were very enjoyable, enlightening, and memorable. 


Stop press 

Since writing this story, I am informed that Fiona is 
no longer taking wwoofers. Thank you Fiona for your love 
of life, your dedication to your project, the way you look 
after people, and the environment. The atmosphere around 
Fiona was one of peace, encouragement, contentment, and 
love for her fellow human beings. Nothing was a trouble for 
her — I saw her go to the mainland in the five metre tinny at 
midnight, complete with three year old Michael wrapped in 
a blanket to pick up wwoofers, from Genoa who were 
arriving by coach. She’d arrive back at 2:00 am, and after 
little sleep, start again the 6:30 am routine. Fiona Herman, 
you deserve a medal, so on behalf of all the wwoofers you 
have welcomed to the wilderness lodge, from all over the 
world: THANKS! 
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If you have a problem with beans or blowflies, or want a recipe for non-toxic 
bathroom cleaner (the cleaner is non-toxic, not the bathroom) email Jackie at 
<info@earthgarden.com.au>, or write to her c/- Earth Garden, PO Box 2 
Trentham, Victoria, 3458. 


Preparing the soil 
Dear Jackie, 

I have several of your books and they have so much 
sound advice so I am hoping you can help me solve a prob- 
lem. I am buying six acres on the Central Coast of New 
South Wales. The property has been used for breeding 
horses and is divided into fenced paddocks. With the 
drought there is absolutely no grass covering left in the 
paddocks. I would like to work these areas before I start 
planting fruit trees and other plants to be self-sufficient. 


I don’t have the sort of money to buy in loads of 


compost. I thought I would just work each paddock at a time 
covering it with whatever mulch I can get my hands on, like 
straw, lucerne, leaves, sawdust (with horse, cow and chook 
poo). I’ve also thought of planting lucerne seed and then 
leaving it to mulch down in time. I suspect that the ground 
could be compacted. 

Would it be necessary to loosen the soil or will good 


old no-dig gardening and worm buddies be enough? If 


loosening is necessary, what implement should I use? 
Would a rotary hoe suffice? I don’t want to worsen the 
compaction. Advice please! I am not sure what to do. 
Thank you in anticipation, and thank you for an info-filled 
section in ‘Earth Garden’. Take care and thanks Jackie. 
Best wishes, Jacqui van der Helm. 


Hi Jacqui, 

At the risk of heresy, I wouldn’t plough or rotary hoe 
— you’ll just have a loose layer on top of a compacted layer! 
The exception here would be if you planned to sow lucerne, 
which would be a great idea, because later on you can mow 
it — or graze it — plant the trees, keep them well mulched 
and keep mowing/grazing the lucerne for living mulch. 

Alternatively, plant strips of lucerne (or nice curvy 
stripes). The trees will go where the lucerne isn’t. Then 
around the eventual trees you could grow clover, Queen 
Anne’s lace, white alyssum, buckwheat, a bit of fennel (not 
too much) and masses of parsnips to attract pest-eating 
predators. 

Lucerne is best sown from May to July in the sub- 
tropics, or March to May or August to October in temperate 


areas. But there are other great green manures too that will 
really loosen the soil— cowpeas, lablab beans, lupins and a 
host of others, including good old broad beans which is 
what I used here initially. None of these however, will 
develop the incredible depth of root systems over the years 
that lucerne will. Remember that you’II need to ‘inoculate’ 
all nitrogen fixing green manures if you want the extra 
nitrogen. It’s really the bacteria associated*with the roots 
that do the job and in Australian soils these mostly need to 
be added. They’re not expensive and will come with in- 
structions and should be available wherever you buy bulk 
seed. 

Like yours, our soil was more like concrete than dirt. 
It’s never been dug, just scratched a bit for the odd carrot 
crop and the years of mulch, earthworms and, even more 
importantly, planting root vegetables, have done the job. I 
wish I could take credit for it but when the neighbour’s 
cattle invaded our place this year their feet left 30 cm de- 
pressions in the (dry) ground. This is soil that had been like 
bedrock 30 years ago and has had nothing done to it since: 
it has just been left to grass, wombats and the occasional 
kangaroo. It regenerated all by itself: all that was needed 
was the removal of the heavy-footed animals. 

Maybe if you do the lucerne strips you could put an 
annual green manure in the other strips, chop it down then 
keep piling on the mulch. 

The soil should be pretty nitrogen-rich if horses 
have been kept there, especially if they’ve been fed good 
tucker — all that lovely dung and urine trodden into the 
ground. I suspect it'll just be the soil structure that is the 
problem and a year or two will go a long way to fixing it. 
Besides, you can plant trees in concrete soil — at least it 
keeps them upright — while piling the mulch around them. 
Again, a year or two of mulch, plus tucker if necessary, to 
help it break down plus water, will see an enormous differ- 
ence. 

All the best, Jackie. 


Growing lillypillies 
Dear Jackie, 
In your ‘The Best of Jackie French’ book you de- 
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scribe red currants as extremely delicious and say that 
some species of lillypilly produce excellent and delicious 
fruit. Could you please tell me which varieties these are. 

Thanks, Pat. 


Dear Pat, 

Since I wrote the book more of our lillypillies have 
fruited (eight species so far) and all have produced good 
fruit — good for cooking, that is. I’ve yet to find a 
lillypilly that tastes good from the tree, because they 
have so little natural sugar and often not enough acid 
either. I have a feeling that all species may well 
produce good cooking fruit but that some cultivars 
may be sweeter and have more pulp than others. 
So far few lillypillies have been selected for 
their taste, just their appearance. 

Interestingly I’ve also noticed that 
the trees don’t always ripen according to 
European ‘seasons’. This year the 
trees flowered in spring, as normal, 
and set loads of fruit but the fruit 
didn’t develop till it rained in au- 
tumn. It looks like we are going 
to have a bumper winter lillypilly 
harvest, instead of one in late 
summer. 

By the way, all of our 
lillypillies have survived the 
drought, despite only two lots 
of rain in 12 months, winds 
like the backblocks of hell and 
weeks over 40°C. Some got a 
bit tattered in the hot winds but 
have come back beautifully. 
They survive heavy frost too, 
though all had their tips frosted 


Syzygium- 


-luehmannii 
Rivery or \ 
Smaliteaded lly-pilig \ 


< Smithit 
Lilly pily > 


Jackie has had 100 per cent 


Lillypilly recipes 
IMPORTANT! Make sure they ARE lillypillies be- 


fore you use them! Some berries can make you seriously 
dead. 


Lillypilly jellies (lollies) 
1 cup apple juice 
3 cups lillypillies 
half a cup of lime/lemon juice 
1 cup of sugar 
2 tsp tartaric acid 
half a cup gelatine, pectin or seaweed-based 
setting agent (gelatine is cheaper but the oth- 
ers taste better). 
Simmer everything except the gelatine, 


N: . said ee pectin or seaweed-based setting agent 


for half an hour. Strain out seeds. 
Now add a little of the juice to the 
gelatine or other setting mix; mix 
it into the rest of the juice. Pour it 
onto a tray covered in baking pa- 
per and wait for it to set. 

Now cut into little squares or 
diamonds or long jelly snakes — 
you can give them a pair of eyes 

too if you like — and use a knife to 
cut a pattern into the ’snakeskin’. 

Store between baking paper in a cool 
dry place for a day or two, but not too 

long: remember they don’t have any pre- 
servatives in them. Throw them out if they 
start growing mould or look odd. 


Brush cherry 


Lillypilly jelly 
12 cups lillypillies 


off for their first few years. i En hes all ae sugar 
I grow all our lillypillies Ypes OPIS PMY SRE nas planted, water 
on the moistest bank in the garden though, under the semi- lemon juice. 


shade of other trees, so they do have both frost and wind 
protection, and the very young trees are placed in plastic 
guards for their first two winters. They’re also well- 
mulched, mostly with whatever rubbish is around to throw 
under them — at the moment it’s chopped up tree dahlias! 

Anyhow, the ones below are the ones I know fruit 
well, but as I said, as I’ve had 100 per cent fruiting success 
from all I’ve tried, I suspect all the other lillypillies that 
haven’t fruited yet will be good too. And they are really 
such pretty trees, especially now with their bright berries 
and young red leaves. 

Riberry — Szygium leuhmanni 

Magenta Lillypilly — S paniculatum 

Lady Apple — S subordiulare 

Common Lillypilly — Acmena smithii 

Blue lillypilly — Eugenia coolmania 

Blue lillypilly (another one) — S oleosum 

Rose apple — Eugenia jambos. 
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Just cover the lillypillies with water. Simmer till tender. 
Place in a strainer and press out the juice. Throw the seeds 
to the chooks. For every cup of juice add half a cup of sugar 
and the juice of alemon. Simmer till a little sets to jelly on 
a cool saucer. Bottle. Store in a cool place; throw out if it 
ferments ot mould grows on top. 


Pickled lillypillies 

These are more interesting than fantastic. I made 
them once, and we ate them all, but I probably won’t bother 
again. 

2 kilos lillypillies 

7 cups white or cider vinegar 

7 cups brown sugar or clear honey 

1 tablespoon cloves 

1 tablespoon cinnamon. 
Boil everything for ten minutes or till fruit is tender. Take 
out the fruit; pack into a bottle. Boil the remaining syrup 


for five minutes and pour over the fruit. Seal at once. These 
should be left for at least three months. Eat them instead of 
olives. 

All the best, Jackie. 


Tomato problems 
Hello Jackie, 

Having trouble with target spot on our tomatoes. 
We understand it can be caused by excessive moisture or 
humidity. We live in Toowoomba. Any suggestions? What 
types of tomatoes would you recommend? Also, we have 
noticed a blackness appearing on the capsicum, including 
new buds. Plants otherwise seem fine. Should we be con- 
cerned? Love your books, articles and so on. 

Thank you, Bruce, Nikki & Seth. 


Hi, 

You can tell the difference between target spot and, 
say, fruit fly infestation by the concentric rings in the black 
patch on your tomatoes — a bit like a target, though 
splodge shaped rather than round. As you say, it’s worse in 
humid climates, but it’s spread firstly by infected seed and 
then the fungus spores may be spread by wind or insects or 
infected plants in compost or mulch. The same fungus can 
also kill new plants. 

Capsicums can be infected too, as can any of the 
solanums like spuds or eggplants or, for that matter, deadly 
nightshade or some of the native solanums. First of all: 

e don’t grow tomatoes, capsicum, spuds or similar, where 
infected plants have been, for at least three years; 

e make sure seed is disease free — don’t save seed from 
infected plants or plants in the same neighbourhood as in- 
fected plants. Let seed ferment in water, so the seeds float 
to the top, before you dry and store them; 

e keep plants growing strongly. Mulch them well up the 
stem, and feed them like mad. It is almost impossible to 
overfeed a tomato with oldish manures, compost, Dynamic 
Lifter and other organic tucker, though I’m sure an over- 
dose of say sulphate of ammonia would cause it to keel over 
pretty quickly; 

e grow climbing tomatoes, if you can. Eden Seeds have a 


good selection, though other seed companies do too. This 
saves space, and also takes tomatoes up out of the more 
humid air of the lower garden, with grass, vegies and so on 
all transpiring happily and breathing damp air all over your 
tomatoes; 

e grow capsicum away from the tomatoes, and in as airy a 
spot as you can; 

e spray with Bordeaux once a week. If it affects the new 
shoots or flowers reduce the strength. Test a bit of the plant 
first, because Bordeaux can burn in hot weather; 

e try a spray of three cups full cream milk (that is, not skim), 
six crushed cloves of garlic, one cup chamomile tea made 
with six teabags and two teaspoons of bicarb, left over- 
night, strained and mixed with six cups of water. Spray this 
once a week and again, test on a bit of the plant to see if it 
burns off new leaves or flowers. 

This spray MIGHT help; in fact it should, but I have 
only tried it in one season of target spot many, many years 
ago, so I’m not sure — maybe the fungus cleared up with no 
help from the spray. As I haven’t had target spot since, I’ve 
been unable to test it again. 

As for varieties, I THINK the smaller pear- or 
cherry-shaped tomatoes are more resistant, as are egg- 
shaped tomatoes, but basically the more vigorous the 
bush’s growth the more resistant it will be. So choose BIG 
bushes that grow like Jack’s beanstalks. A surprising 
number of plants — and humans too — are less susceptible 
to disease when growing strongly! 

All the best, Jackie. 


Medicinal garden 
Dear Jackie, 

I was wondering if you could help me out with the 
design of a herb wheel for a doctor’ s surgery. The period of 
time that it is set in is the 1870s to 1920s and I have to work 
out what plants would be suitable for the park. 

The garden that I am looking at is in full sun, the soil 
is pH 8, the plants that I am thinking of using are sage, 
heartsease, lemon balm, parsley, mint, chives, oregano, 
thyme and lavender and the other plants I was thinking of 
are garlic, coriander and curry plant. One of the problems 
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energy & the environment 
DON'T build a single storey 
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Frankston South, Vic. 3199 
Phone 03 9783 8632 
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is that it has to be lowish maintenance because we are 
mostly working with volunteers. Most of the herbs can be 
used in the park’ s cooking and I thought that because you 
are one of the better-known gurus in this country you could 
help me out with this. 

Rebecca, trainee gardener, Coal Creek Heritage Village. 


Hi Rebecca, 

I’d advise (prescribe?) the following. They would 
all have been in a medicinal garden of the time and all are 
pretty low maintenance. I’d avoid coriander and curry 
plant, because they weren’t commonly available in Aus- 
tralia back then, and neither they nor chives or oregano 
were used medicinally in Australia then, although they do 
have medicinal uses. 

Thyme — use common thyme — it was prescribed mostly 
for sore throats as a gargle, and as an expectorant; thyme oil 
also used to help control nits and scabies, but better solu- 
tions are around nowadays. 

Pennyroyal — definitely in a medicinal garden back then, 
but I wouldn’t specify what it was used for, as some twit 
may try it! (The lethal dose is pretty close to the effective 
dose.) 

Peppermint — for stomach-soothing teas and to make 
other medicines taste better. 

Licorice — definitely this one. All sorts of uses as well as 
for its taste, but because anyone with high blood pressure, 
liver problems, pregnancy, glaucoma and so on, shouldn’t 
use it I wouldn’t give details. 

Lemon balm — soothing tea, teething in kids, indigestion, 
nightmares. 

Rhubarb — tincture of rhubarb was used for many things. 
Foxgloves — again, they’d be there but I wouldn’t give 
details: foxgloves (digitalis) should only be prescribed by a 
qualified professional! | 

Heartsease — used in soothing lotions for eczema, nappy 
rash and so on; also a few internal recipes. 

Chamomile — soothing teas, inflammation, nappy rash 
and other soothing creams, plus many other uses — very 
widely used back then. 

Chilli — used as a warming cream for arthritis, for enlarg- 
ing the bosom (I’m serious: it’s in an 1895 medical text- 
book) and a few other uses. 

Rosemary — used in liniments for aches and sprains, dan- 
druff and a few other uses. 

Parsley — for kidney and gall bladder problems. Again, I 
won’t give details as all should be treated by a professional! 
But parsley would be there. 

You might also plant the Apothecary’s Rose — a 
very traditional medicinal plant and both the rose petals and 
the rose heps were used, as well as the rose oil. 

Blackberry root was also commonly used for dysen- 
tery and diarrhoea, but I’d avoid blackberry! Raspberry 
leaves and roots and fruit were also commonly used for 
upset stomachs, increasing milk flow and other problems, 
but they are not as low maintenance as the others. 

All the best, Jackie. 
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Growing in containers? 
Hi Jackie, 

Please help me. I can’t find any suitable books on 
organic container growing of vegetables and fruit trees. 
Can you suggest any publications? What are the best fruits 
to grow in containers? I want to grow an apple, pear, 
cherry, almond, lime, orange and lemon trees in contain- 
ers. Lam young and I'm finding the help or information 1 
need hard to get. Thanks. 

Keen gardener, Victoria. 


Hi, 

I hope this is what you need! 
Step 1. Get bloody big pots, the bigger the better, at least so 
wide you can’t put your arms around them. Otherwise the 
roots will get too hot and too cold, unless you dig the pots 
into the ground — and even then you’d have to feed and 
water too often to keep the poor trees alive. 
Step 2. Put stones in the base of the pot, so the drainage 
hole doesn’t get clogged with soil — about half fist size is 
perfect. 
Step 3. Fill with compost or the best potting mix you can 
get. Add water retaining crystals — according to advice on 
the back of the container — and two organic ‘long life’ 
fertiliser tablets: there are several on the market. 
Step 4. Plant the tree (see below for types). Make sure the 
roots are well covered, and that the graft union — look and 
you'll find it — isn’t covered either. The soil should come 
almost, but not quite, to the top of the pot when you pack it 
down. Too much and it may fill with water and you’ ll get 
rot around the base of the tree. Not enough and it WON’T 
fill with water when you water it, so it can slowly seep into 
the soil. 
Step 5. Put the pot in full sun, or at least a spot with sun for 
four hours a day. This should have been step one as a full 
pot is bloody hard to move! In frosty areas though pots can 
be moved inside at night if you want to grow heat lovers — 
how you move them is up to you — heave ho, or on a 
trolley, or a pot on wheels, which can be dangerous if some- 
one leans on tt. 
Step 6. Mulch with coconut fibre. This helps stop the soil 
turning to concrete, and keeps moisture in. 
Step 7. Water for five minutes gently to settle the soil in 
between the roots. Water again at least twice a week, or 
more if it’s hot and dry. 
Step 8. Feed with a liquid organic fertiliser every two 
months. I like to use a seaweed-based foliar one for plants 
in pots: one sprayed on the leaves too, as their roots are so 
confined it’s difficult to pick up enough good nourishment 
from their roots alone. Seaweed-based fertilisers on the 
leaves may also help protect against heat and cold stress. 
Step 9. Every two years if you can, repot into fresh soil. 
This is easier if you choose a wide mouthed pot, not one 
that is narrower at the top that the middle. This step isn’t 
totally necessary but it does help plants thrive. 
Step 10. Keep an eye on your plant — if it looks pale and 


the leaves get smaller and smaller it needs more 
tucker. If they get pale and droop it may have 
scale: look for waxy pests and spray with 

Pestoil or similar. 

Now, which trees? 
Apple — you’Il need two dwarf 
trees that cross pollinate; ask 
at your local nursery! Bob 
Magnus, c/- Post Office, 
Woodbridge, Tasmania, 7162, 
has very dwarf apples in an ex- 
traordinary range and may be 
able to help with pears too. 
Forget about dwarf Ballerina 
apples: they don’t branch, so 
are very good for tiny areas or 
a sculptural effect, but a 
branched one will give you 
more apples. 

You can plant two 
cross pollinators in one hole, 
but I wouldn’t do that in pots. 
It’s best to have two pots, or 
better still four so you have an 
early, mid-season and late 
fruit from January to July! But 
if you are in a frost-free cli- 
mate then you’ll need warm 
climate varieties — I’m afraid 
I don’t know where you live! 
Pear — how about a nashi? 
They do well in pots; most 
pears may grow too big, 
though you can keep them 
pruned smaller. But they do 
cope well in pots. Again, you 
need two to cross pollinate. 
Cherry — try a self-fertile one like Stella, that also copes 
with warmer climates. It’s good even in cold climates, as 
we usually have hot summers too. 

Almond — again, two trees are needed. I’ve never seen 
them in pots but am sure it could be done. 
Lime — try Tahitian, they are naturally quite small trees, 
great for pots. 
Orange — Navel? Blood orange? Valencia? Sour Seville? 
They will all grow in a large pot, but feed all citrus WELL. If 
the leaves look small and pale they are hungry! 
Lemon — Meyer is usually recommended for pots but it 
tastes too sweet for me — it’s really a lemon orange cross. 
Pd go for the larger Eureka; it’s more vigorous and cold 
hardy too, and takes heat and drought better. It’s a largish 
tree but won’t grow too big crammed in a pot. 
Passionfruit grow well in large pots if 
they have somewhere to climb; ditto grapes, semi-dwarf 
pomegranates, lillypillies, kaffir lime (mostly for the fra- 


Passionfruit grow well in large pots 
if they have somewhere to climb. 


grant leaves), choko, cumquat, calamondin, thorny 
mandarin, medlar (cold climates), avocado, 
tamarillo, pineapple, cape gooseberry, and 
tangelo. You may find them more pro- 
ductive than cherries in a pot — cher- 
ries are very big trees, though the 
modern Stella and other self-fer- 
tile varieties are smaller. 
Hope that helps! All the best, 
Jackie. 


Starting orchards, 


where to buy land 
Hi Jackie, 

Firstly, thank you 
again for your FABULOUS 
books (I read the gardening 
ones myself and the kids’ ones to 
my one year old son) and for an- 
swering all my questions in the 
past. This questions a little dif- 
ferent. My husband and I have 
been looking at blocks of land 
because we are both feeling lim- 
ited with our suburban block. 
Can you tell me, other than a 

north-facing block with the slope 
going up towards the south, what 
would your main criteria be if 
you could have the ideal block? 
An existing orchard, or a blank 
canvas? Permanent water? 
Have you too much land? Too 
little? How many acres would 

you want? Do you enjoy the 
temperate climate, or would you 
go sub-tropical? What would be the 
main fruit you would miss? Also, we are surrounded by 
people who are interested in investing, and Peter and I have 
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read books about being financially independent in retire- 
ment when the pension is no longer provided. If you were 
retiring without a pension, would you plan to keep work- 
ing? Could you rely completely on your land? Thanks so 
much for your time. I just LOVE ‘Diary of a Wombat’. I 
also love ‘Seasons of Content’. Also, are you ever giving 
garden tours? 

Blythe, by email. 


Wow ... big subject. Okay... 

1. Absolute essentials: water, water and water and make 
sure it’s there in bad seasons too. You can build up the soil, 
plant trees, create a house, but water is the absolute neces- 
sity. Also make sure it’s not from a source that may be cut 
off by neighbours damming or putting in bores. 

Also check things like pesticide spray drift, insane 
or dishonest neighbours, absentee landowners who run 200 
per cent more cattle than their land can cope with which 
will starve and invade your vegetable garden, investors 
who plan to put a battery chook house or army firing range 
next door to you, plans for a superhighway, forests that may 
be logged, land that floods once every 20 years . . . the more 
you can find out about the land, the neighbours, the local 
council and the local town the better. 

Also have a look at the faces in the local town. Do 
they look like they are planning a ceremonial witch burning 
and drag race? Is there a happy feeling café where you can 
meet people? What local societies are there? What things 
for kids? 

2. Fruit trees — great if you can get them, but a tree will 
start bearing in three years and a passionfruit vine in one, so 
don’t be too swayed by, or pay too much more for an exist- 
ing orchard. Make sure trees are sound too — we bought 
about 300 cattle-chewed and rotting trees with our place, 
and all but about a dozen had to be laboriously dug out! 

3. Same with the house: you may pay a lot more for a block 
with a house you’II never really like, much less love. Check 
it’s sound too. Houses also add a lot to the cost of the block 
— often far more than the house is worth. I’d go for a 
house-free block and design a house you can love. 

4. Where? Depends what you love. I like winters, so the 
plants and I have some time off when nothing grows; like 
seasons too. But warm climates mean less firewood, insu- 
lation, better cropping, faster fruiting and so on. I need 
trees around me, and not too many humans, large rocks, 
cliffs and an abundance of wombats. But work out what 
your needs are. Near a hospital as you get older? You don’t 
want to spend too much time commuting for health care. 
Access for kids and grandkids? Good schools, especially 
high school? Friends for the kids? 

The further you go from capital cities and the sea, 
the cheaper land is. But if you have family in those cities 
you may want to be accessible and if there are education or 
health problems you may want to be close to a city too. 

5. How much land? It depends what suits you. Land needs 
to be fenced and vermin and weeds need to be controlled. 
The more land you have the more privacy you have, but it’s 
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also more work. But it does depend what sort of land. 
Mountainous land adjoining a national park may not need 
to be fenced, especially if you don’t plan to have stock. (If 
you do you MUST have fences that are good enough to stop 
them straying). 

I like our situation here: enough arable acres for 

what we want and a lot adjoining the national park reserve 
so we are surrounded on three sides by wild country. But 
don’t buy more land than you want to use, or let go back to 
bush. If you have paddocks and neighbours you are going 
to have to do a lot of fencing to keep it all in good repair — 
and keep on fencing for as long as you are there, plus weed 
control, rabbit and fox control, feral goat control and so on. 
(The closer you are to a national park often the greater the 
feral pest problem.) 
6. Money. Yes, you’ll need it or some way of making it. 
Don’t rely on making it from the land. You’ll break your 
back and your heart — weather and markets are too unpre- 
dictable and as you grow older the work will get harder. 
You'll also need to pay much more for good farm land, and 
it may not be as beautiful: flat fertile fields aren’t, to anyone 
who loves bush, rocks and wilderness. I’d stick to what you 
know: most rural districts are desperate for skilled labour in 
a whole range of fields. Or go for farm tourism, or a niche 
and reasonably weather resistant farm enterprise like me- 
dicinal herbs, stud stock or anything that can be irrigated in 
a bad season. 

You can’t live totally on the land these days — you 
are even taxed on the estimated value of what you grow, 
and there are rates, land taxes, kids’ education, or health 
crises that the public health system may well not be able to 
cope with in time to save your life. You CAN live a bloody 
good life very cheaply, with an extraordinary richness you 
won’t have otherwise but if you’ve got a kid you’ll need a 
car that keeps working, at the very least. 

Also you can’t grow your own computers, electric 
guitars, football excursions, joggers and other things kids 
will need if they are not to feel too different. (And there 
will come a time when they reject the way you live, no 
matter which way you live, though hopefully that rebellion 
will only be a few months!) But there will come a time 
when you will wish you had the money to give your kids 
opportunities they may not have in the bush. 

7. Would I keep writing? Definitely, irrespective of finan- 
cial need. But if the books didn’t bring in income I’d do 
other things, probably build a guest house and give work- 
shops here, sell herbal oils and creams, make orris root . . . 
every drought or flooded day I don’t have to make a living 
farming I bless the day I discovered it was much easier to 
write about it! 

8. Which fruit trees? I’d need a climate where I could grow 
lemons (which is just about anywhere if you grow Eurekas 
by a warm wall) and oranges (need more warmth for that) 
and enough chill for apples and apricots. You can play 
around with microclimates in cold climates, but without a 
$100,000 chilling plant it’s difficult to chill apricot trees to 
fruit. But there are tropical apples, if you’re not an apple 


fanatic, or if you’re more passionate about mangoes and 
pineapples than apricots! 

Again, work out what fruits you want to feast on 

without bothering about cost, then work out where you 
need to be to grow them. (To be honest I would love a patch 
of ground where I could grow LOTS of watermelons. . . but 
then if I invested in a large enough glass house maybe we 
could.) 
9. Garden tours. I do two regular ones a year with the Open 
Garden Scheme, at the moment to raise money for the gar- 
den of our local hospital. But if you go to <jackie 
french.com> or <harpercollins.com.au/jackiefrench> and 
hit ‘subscribe’ you’ll get the free monthly newsletter that 
gives dates of talks in other States as well as when the 
workshops are. 

All the best, Jackie. 


Jackie, 

Thank you for the incredibly in-depth and compre- 
hensive response! You must type almost as fast as your 
mind works. Also, for someone who has a “messy but pro- 
ductive” garden, your mind is incredibly organised! My 
problem is that I want it all. Pears and peaches and apples 
and cherries (though maybe easier to just buy the cherries) 
and raspberries AS WELL AS mangoes and lychees and 
avocadoes. Also, I LOVE deciduous trees with autumn 
colours. I love seeing the distinct seasons. But I also love 
being able to wear shorts and play tennis or rock climb or 
whatever on most winter days! Oh well. 

The other thing we thought is that NOW is a good 
time for a child to be on a property (our bub is one year 
old), and when he is 13 is when it is probably good to be 
near or in a city, but we would prefer it the other way 
around. I certainly don’t want to move back into a city after 
moving out! By the way, I thought of another question 
while I was washing up (I always do this to you. Nothing 
for a few months, then a glut of e-mails right after each 
other). If you want plants to self-seed, like parsley, what do 
you do about MULCHING? IfI put mulch down regularly 
over most of our garden beds (which we do, because our 
soil is so blleeccchhhh), how will the seeds be able to self- 
seed? Okay, that’s it. Thank you again. You brought up a 
lot of points I hadn't thought of (like army barracks ha, ha, 
ha). 

Whoops! One more question. Do you actually GET 
any cherries on your trees? 


Jackie replies 

We grow apples, cherries AND avocadoes and, with 
luck, the lychees will fruit this year; the lychee tree is quite 
large now — it just took twice as long to get to fruiting size! 
For this you need a ‘temperate’ climate rather than a cold 
one: one with several frosts for chilling, but no extreme 
cold winds, for instance sheltered in a valley and with warm 


walls or rocks to grow the heat-loving fruit against. 

About teenagers: I’d still find them a place to live! 
There are regional towns with great high schools and good 
universities and teenagers can board there during the week 
for the last two years of high school, or parents can take it in 
turns to live there Monday to Friday and, horrible as it 
sounds, it often does teenagers good to have their own inde- 
pendent existence away from home, and they LOVE com- 
ing home at weekends: you totally miss out on the “My 
family is boring, my home is stifling,” stage. But it also 
depends what your kids turn out to love, and for many the 
local high school will be great, and even in a city you may 
find yourself far from a school that will fit your kid’s spe- 
cialised needs. 

About self-sown plants: I don’t mulch from autumn 
till early summer, as a thinner layer of mulch means the soil 
can warm up faster. I usually mulch in summer after the 
seeds have germinated. But here too the lyrebirds are 
VERY efficient scatterers of mulch, which also leaves bare 
soil for the seedlings. And if mulch is partly broken down 
the seedlings will grow in the mulch anyway — I’ve even 
had carrots and parsnips and a rather weird descendent of a 
hybrid broccoli grow in a fairly fresh and intact bale of hay, 
not to mentions carrots germinating in the grime in the 
crevice of my boots. (The hay ones grew to reasonable 
adulthood; the boot carrots fell off next time I put the boots 
on). Seeds will also blow onto paths, so that one year’s path 
may become the next year’s vegie bed . . . one of our sum- 
mer paths is now a thriving bed of mizuna and leeks. 

And yes, we do get cherries, but not a lot. Despite 
having trees that are supposed to be compatible they don’t 
bloom at the same time, even though they are side by side 
— we have the same problem with the almonds. I’ve 
planted two self-fertile cherries: they are also slightly more 
tolerant of warmer climates, and one — Stella — gave us a 
few cherries this year. I hope that with the end of the 
drought she’ll be large enough to give us lots next year. I'd 
go for the self-fertiles where possible. 

All the best, Jackie. 
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Return of the tiger 


via schools without walls 


Schools without walls is a vision to provide the opportunity for the children themselves to get 


actively involved in their own education. 


The Nirvanavan Foundation is a group of friends working in a remote rural area 
of Rajasthan in India in tiger habitat: the Sariska Tiger Reserve. The Reserve 
occupies 1122 square kilometres, and includes 200 villages. In this article Nirmal 
describes some of the conservation and education work of the Foundation. 


by Nirmal 


Alwar, Rajasthan, India. 


HYAM-SHAH waterhole is up on a hill in the 

Aravali mountain ranges at the outskirts of Sariska 

Tiger Reserve near Alwar. The stone hut on top of a 
huge boulder near the waterhole was probably built for 
hunting purposes, and is a refuge for wandering monks. 
When I first came to the stone hut to live I didn’t know this 
was a tiger habitat and that I was entering into a very 
sensitive zone, particularly because the tiger is an endan- 
gered animal and is on the brink of extinction. 

The tiger is at the apex of the food chain and its likely 
extinction has already pronounced its verdict on the local 
ecosystem. The once verdant Alwar district has now be- 
come a drought prone area. The government has declared 
it a dark zone as the water table is drastically going down 
every year. To save the tiger one has to begin at the very 
beginning. An old Chinese saying comes to my mind in 
this context: If you plan for one year plant rice, if you plan 
for ten years plant trees and if you plan for hundred years 
then train and educate. 
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Birth of a dream 

Children from the villages in the Shyam-Shah valley 
climb all the way up to my stone hut to watch birds and to 
care for trees. Because there has been very little rain during 
the last two years the waterhole is quickly drying up. The 
trees that we planted this year may not withstand the heat of 
the summer. The children are helping me to position 
earthen pots with a hole in the bottom and a string for water 
to drip on as many plants as possible. These plants are 
already looking greener and healthier. 

The villages are mostly inhabited by Gujjars, a com- 
munity, once nomadic, whose chief occupation is herding 
large numbers of goats, sheep, camels, buffaloes and cattle. 
Their life is very hard because the land is difficult to culti- 
vate due to droughts and the falling water table. Due to lack 
of education and awareness the situation is being made even 
worse by cutting the trees and disturbing the ecosystem. 

Education is not a high priority for the Gujjars. They 
encourage their children to tend cattle or help in farming or 
to look after their younger brothers and sisters. The girl 
child is the most neglected one as she is supposed to do only 
household duties. 


A while ago an American friend came to stay here. 
She is a trained artist and has worked with children before. 
She taught all the children who come here to draw and paint 
and also encouraged the women, who 
come here to collect firewood, to 
draw. After an initial inhibition there 
was an explosion of colours. My small 
room has virtually become an art gal- 
lery. It was only then that I came to 
understand the tremendous potential 
that was inherent in the children and 
women. Now there is a possibility to 
save this precious habitat from further 
deterioration if this potential could be 
nurtured. 


Community development 


work 

In this drought prone area water 
is a luxury. The main reason for the 
water table going down is large scale 
deforestation. When I first came here I 
was appalled to see the amount of de- 
struction done by the axe wielding 
herders. It was very difficult to make 
them understand the tangible relation- 
ship between trees and water. The 
disturbance of the ecosystem has led to 
climatic changes, uncertain monsoon 
and drought. But the villagers do not 
understand the necessity of a balanced ecosystem. The 
trees are cut for fodder and fuel without being replaced. 

The traditional method to conserve water was to con- 
struct small dams and tanks called johads. Johads are small 
semicircular ponds dug in the contours of mountain slopes to 
arrest and store rain water as it falls during the short rainy 
season, to replenish the ground water supplies and to raise 
water levels in nearby wells. With the advent of tubewells 
people forgot all about johads and have levelled and 
ploughed them for agricultural purposes. Tubewells exploit 
the water resource without replenishing it. Most of the 
tubewells are redundant or need further boring. 

We resurrected a johad last year and are working on 
it again to make it bigger and deeper. All the johads in the 
area needs to be regenerated to maintain the water table 
otherwise there will be serious repercussions in agriculture 
and drinking water will have to be rationed. 

Another method of reducing tree felling is using renew- 
able sources of energy. We are planning to introduce gobar 
gas — a gas obtained from cow dung. 


Schools without walls 

We want to put an extra special emphasis on providing 
good education facilities for the villagers. There are no class- 
rooms or study material. There is only one teacher for 200 
students. We are already building classrooms and have com- 


Nirmal’s friend encouraged the 
local women to paint when they 
were nearby collecting firewood, 
and after an initial inhibition there 
has been an explosion of colours. 


pleted a platform in front of the school for assemblies, cultural 
programs, and so on. We are hoping this will encourage the 
villagers to take an interest in education. This primary school 
has existed for 30 years and no effort has 
been made until very recently to make 
any improvements. 

We have decided to create schools 
without walls. Schools without walls 
is a vision to provide the opportunity 
for the children themselves to get ac- 
tively involved in their own education 
process. It brings the school into the 
midst of the hubbub of the village 
square or onto the serene atmosphere 
of the temple courtyard or under the 
cool shade of a favourite tree, because 
it was here that we lost the sacred bal- 
ance that connected us with nature. 

The timetable is flexible to fit in with 
other activities in the village. The deci- 
sions about which subjects to study and 
when, are taken by the students them- 
selves. This creates more pride and 
responsibility in the students. We want 
to provide libraries with books for chil- 
dren, mainly in Hindi, but some Eng- 
lish books will also be introduced. 
Empowering the villagers, especially 
the women, through education and vo- 
cational training is one of the most im- 
portant ways of strengthening the community and of 
providing extra income for the families. 

The tiger is on the brink of extinction mainly due to 
the degradation of its habitat by human interference, deple- 
tion of its prey base, felling of trees, mining, poaching, and 
so on. The return of the tiger will be possible only when the 
indigenous people take part in community development 
work. The welfare of the people will inevitably lead to the 
welfare of the tiger and its habitat. 


e For more information about the work of the 
Nirvanavan Foundation email: <nirvanaalwartiger 


@hotmail. 
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Domestic Bliss i 


The solar revolution has well and truly reached traditionally-powered stations in 
outback Australia. Kathy explains how her station power system has changed from 
the 1930s to the present day. 


by Kathy Boladeras 


Wonganoo Station, Leonora, WA. 


UR wool and beef property lies in the southern 

rangelands of Western Australia, 1100 km north- 

east of Perth, and about halfway between the west 
coast and the South Australian border. We have always 
had to provide our own power, starting with a 32 volt 
generator in the 1930s and graduating to 240 volt in the 
seventies, when we retained the 32 volt and its bank of 
batteries to have lights 24 hours a day, but used the 240 volt 
for all our appliances. 

The condition of the wiring had deteriorated to a 
dangerous extent when we heard about the Remote Area 
Power Supply (RAPS) scheme to subsidise the replace- 
ment of diesel generated power in remote areas. Although 
the capital outlay was considerable, even with the subsidy 
taken into account, the decision was inevitable that we ‘go 
solar’. Otherwise we were in danger of losing everything 
we owned in a house fire. i 
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After speaking to others who had already switched to 
solar, we approached a small company in Perth to come out 
and quote. They filled out a lengthy form with all our 
present and future power needs (electric fridge! — to us, an 
amazing luxury when we’d only just upgraded from kero- 
sene to gas — freezer, bread maker, what about a micro- 
wave?). I found it hard to imagine having all these fancy 
appliances after so long making do with the basics. 

We then had to complete an application form for the 
RAPS subsidy and submit it to the WA Office of Energy. 
We were approved and the process began. We chose the 
company because they promised the complete package: 
purchase of components, installation, and follow-up serv- 
ice. Other operators at the time were only doing the instal- 
lation, and mix ups were occurring over the wrong parts 
being ordered, and so on. 

The first job was to rip out all the old wiring, both 32 
and 240 volt. What a mess. It was a miracle the house 
hadn’t burnt down years ago. The new wiring was to go 
underground, so the electrician had brought along a small 
ditch witch. They only hit one water pipe, which is pretty 
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The 16 X 80 watt photovoltaic panel array supplies enough power, with generator back up, to run 
the station homestead, another house, shearers’ quarters, a workshop and various outbuildings. 


good because we’d long since forgotten where they all 
were. 

The system consists of an array of 16 X 80 watt solar 
panels supplying energy to a bank of 8 X 6 volt batteries via 
two battery chargers. An inverter steps the current up from 
48 volts to 240 volts. On a typical day this system will run 
a large two-door fridge/freezer, washing machine, bread 
maker, iron, stereo, TV, computer, lights and ceiling fans 
and still have enough in reserve to go through the night. 

At the moment we still use gas freezers, but will 
probably change to electric once they’ve run their course. 
At that point we’ll need to add more panels to meet the 
increased power requirements. 

To supply power to two houses, the shearers’ quar- 
ters, workshop and sundry buildings, the final cost was 
$41,000. This included nearly $7,000 to replace all the 
wiring and we were entitled to a $16,000 subsidy. 

Even though the exercise has been quite costly, our 
quality of life has certainly improved markedly for having 
24 hour power. No longer is it necessary to juggle the 
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domestic chores so that they coincide with the running of 
the generator. I used to try and vacuum, make a cake, do 
four loads of washing and ironing, and watch my favourite 
TV show all at once! The generator is now only used to 
boost the batteries on cloudy days, and to run the submers- 
ible pump. (The initial power load required to start the 
pump is too high for the batteries). So there are huge 
savings on diesel and wear and tear on the motor. 

The WA Government is now offering further finan- 
cial assistance for people in remote areas to upgrade their 
systems. At the moment we feel our needs are being met 
but it is comforting to know that support is there should our 
circumstances change. 
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by Alanna Moore 


From Transylvanian Naked Necks to Araucanas — Alanna 
welcomes reader’ queries about living with chooks. Write to 
Earth Garden, PO Box 2 Trentham, Vic, 3458 or email 
<info@earthgarden.com.au>. 


Dear chook lovers, 

Before acquiring any animals it is a good idea to do 
some basic research about their needs. However, many peo- 
ple buy animals without thinking and then wonder why they 
are soon dead. Ask the people in your local feed store for 
advice or, if they can’t help, they may well know a ‘chook 
guru’ in your area. 

Many letters I get from readers omit important infor- 
mation which would make my job a lot easier in helping to 
diagnose problems. If fowl are sick or not laying well I need 
to know: what is the breed and age? What is their diet and 
lifestyle? What sort of medications have been used? Do 
they get regular worming treatment? 

Please keep sending in those success stories too! 
Happy chooking! 


Not enough eggs 
Dear Alanna, 

We rescued a day old chicken from becoming a pet 
snake’s dinner and raised her in a box with a light for heat in 
our family room, much to our children’s delight. She fed on 
crumbed pellets until I changed her diet (and the other two 
older chooks) to a large parrot mix with extra cracked maize 
thrown in, after I read that pellets contained blood meal. 

However, now I read in your column that blood meal 
is an essential dietary requirement to certain breeds of lay- 
ers and because my older two girls had been off the lay for a 
while, and are still off the lay, I have started the pellets 
again. Mmm. Still no eggs. Tweety, the rescued chicken, 
has only laid six small brown eggs and hasn’t laid since. 
She is about 12 months old. She won’t eat the pellets, loves 
kitchen food scraps and will chase you across the yard for 
them, which is probably the reason for the diarrhoea; the 
diarrhoea is probably why she stands hunched up with her 
eyes closed. What have I done to her? Any suggestions for 
diet, and so on, would be much appreciated. 

Now for the funny part. One of the two older hens 
has taken up crowing at first light; she even flaps her wings 
then lets it rip. It isn’t a melodious crow like a rooster but a 
strangled warble — a definite crow. Have you ever heard of 
this happening? Love your column. 

Tyler Ward, chookist. 


Dear Tyler, 
What breeds of chook do you have, or their ancestry 
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at least? For instance, if they were silkies, it would be 
normal to only get a dozen eggs each season. (After just a 
small clutch they go very clucky and start to sit on them.) 
But if they were say, Isa Browns that are bred for high 
laying ability, then I would know that something is badly 
amiss. And perhaps, yes, it’s their diet. Parrot mix was 
designed for parrots. Commercial chook feed is specially 
formulated to give chooks everything they need. The blood 
meal component of pellets is there to get the protein levels 
up: essential for egg production. But that is not to say that 
blood meal is essential for health, rather it is the specific 
protein level — around 20 per cent — that is required in the 
diet to get a decent number of eggs. If you can work out a 
substitute for it, fine. But on the small scale the commercial 
feeds are an easy option. You can always soak the pellets in 
water and then they are more palatable and easier to eat. 

My hunch is that Tweetie is displaying symptoms 
associated with a high worm count and needs a good worm- 
ing. This would be the first thing to try. There are commer- 
cial worming solutions available and then there’s garlic, the 
good old fashioned cure-all! Crush up a clove for every 
day and put it in the water (the only water available to 
her). Best done at full moon. Good luck! And yes, the 
odd hen does take up crowing. What a noise nuisance! I 
would get rid of her. 


Some chook enlightenment 
Dear Alanna, 
Some thoughts from 50 years of backyard poultry. 


_ Don’t mix strange hens together, but if you must, then put 


them on the perches together at night. If strange fowls 
wake up on the same perch together, they are much less 
likely to fight. Have approximately equal numbers in each 
group. If groups are equally matched they won’t fight for 
long or do much damage. Supply plenty of distractions for 
the resident group. Hens prefer to explore new experiences 
rather than fight. Add an adult male at the same time. 
Roosters will always break up hen fights. Provide plenty of 
obstacles and places of refuge to make it too much trouble 
for the aggressor to pursue a victim. Leafy branches are 
ideal. And let them mix on neutral territory, for example, 
outside the hen yard. 

Fowls are not strictly territorial. They fight instinc- 
tively, to retain the genetic integrity of the group. Normally 


fowls will ignore turkeys, ducks, geese and so on, whether 
they know the individual or not. If you have electricity to 
your fowl house keep a blue light handy. Fowls cannot see 
in a blue light but you can. It makes for easy catching and 
handling of your birds. 

John La Roche, Palmerston North, New Zealand. 


Dear John, 

Thank you for your input. I’m sure many readers who 
are new to chookery will be most enlightened. Speaking of 
enlightenment, I was once told about a Japanese spiritual sect 
(the name escapes me) who are strongly associated with 
chooks. They have their own alternative society where peo- 
ple live and work together — raising chooks is one of their 
biggest enterprises — and also pool all their income and 
resources. (Apparently they also have a holiday resort at 
Yepoon in Queensland!) The inspiration behind it all? It was 
the observations of fowl yard society by their guru! 


New to chooks 
Hello Alanna! 

We’ve just bought our first little bantams for our 
backyard in southern Sydney. They have just left their 
mother and they seem to be scratching and biting them- 
selves all the time. Do I need to dust them with something? 
Do you just feed them once daily? What do you do with the 
poo? Can you put it straight on the garden? Should we 
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And if you have any 


have a nesting box in the hen house already? (They are 
pooing in it!) Many thanks if you can help us eut. 
Ann Paynter. 


Dear Ann, 
I hope your chicks haven’t died from starvation. All 
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baby animals need many small feeds throughout the day in 
order to grow, unless you have abundant foraging opportu- 
nities for them perhaps. As for possible parasite problems, 
birds can deal with this by dust bathing, if there is some- 
where suitable. Otherwise, consult your local feed store for 
a commercial dusting powder. You won’t need a nest box 
for some five months: As for fowl manure, it is very strong 
and is best composted first before being put in the garden. 


When to breed? 
Hi Alanna, 

I have a trio of four month 
old chooks that are half Australorp 
and half Plymouth Rock — one boy 
and two girls. They free range a 
couple of hours.a day, and have a 
mixed diet of pellets, seed and vegie 
scraps, plus earthworms that I 
breed. My questions: 1. When will 
they start laying? 2. When the girls 
do start to lay, how do I go about 
assisting the chick hatching proc- 
ess? Given that they will each only 


lay one egg at a time, does one Garlic, the good old fashioned cure-all, can 
gather them over a period of days to be crushed up, with one clove for every day 


and pop a dozen or so under the broody hen, after she has 
been sitting tight for a few days. Mother Nature does the 
rest... 


Another new to chooks: 
Hi Alanna and all at ‘Earth Garden’, 

Well, as a first time chook owner I’ve had my new 
chooks for about three weeks and love having them. I pat 
them many times during the day, and generally fuss over 
them. Now one seems to have a cold. As I feed my girls 
pellets rather than a mash mixture 
I’m not sure of the best way to give 
garlic to help.. I am hoping to start a 
routine of garlic in the water before 
the full moon in the next few weeks. 
Should I just start the garlic now, and 
do I put whole cloves in the water or 
crush it first? Also, I’m very para- 
noid about lice and mites. How often 
would you recommend a preventa- 
tive treatment be done? I’m going to 
go spray with tea tree oil mix right 
now! Thanks in advance, love the 
column! 

Athena. 


put under a chook to hatch? Also, put it in the only water available to chooks 


should I wait until they are more 
mature before allowing the eggs to 
be sat on? I would appreciate your 
advice. 

Many thanks, Eva Marosy-Weide. 


Dear Eva, 

Thanks for providing me with plenty of informa- 
tion! Your hens might start to lay at six months, but for 
breeding I wouldn’t be collecting eggs then, as they will 
start off by laying quite small eggs. Wait until they are 
mature at about nine to ten months and the eggs are a good 
size. Those breeds, in their make-up, make for good sitters 
and mothers, so they shouldn’t need much assistance. It’s 
best to wait until they go broody, later in the laying season, 
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suspected of having worms. 


Dear Athena, 

A whole clove of garlic would be 
a bit hard to swallow. Crushing re- 
leases the active ingredients into the water, which then cannot 
be avoided, unless birds have access to other water sources. 
An alternative is to soak pellets in water first and then mix in 
some crushed and finely chopped garlic. That way they also 
can’t avoid it. The sooner they get it the better! 

As for lice, I wouldn’t bother spraying unless lice 
have started to become a problem. Nature sees to it that the 
birds have a regular dust bath to shake them off. Can you 
provide them with a dry sandy spot to do this? You can add 
things to this dustbath: leaves of bamboo, wormwood or 
stinking roger for example. Regular spraying with tea tree 
solution could be an option, but might get expensive. 
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Ask the 


Wildlife Doctor 


by Dr Barry Traill 


Chiltern, Victoria. 


Want to know how you can get your local wildlife 
to love you? Living harmoniously with Nature 


means learning how to encourage wildlife and their 
habitat. Earth Garden encourages any reader to contact our very own 
specialist, Dr Barry Traill. Write to Earth Garden, PO Box 2, Trentham, Victoria, 3458, 
fax (03) 5424 1743 or e-mail <info@earthgarden.com.au>. 


To burn or not to burn? 
Dear Barry, 

My parents have a 15 acre property in Perth, WA, 
and almost one third of the property (which we have called 
‘the bush paddock‘ for as long as I can remember) is virgin 
bushland. There is a lot of ‘dead wood’ and undergrowth 
that has built up over the last 30 to 40 years, which is a 
potential fire hazard to surrounding houses and land. I 
spoke to some people from CALM (the state conservation 
department in WA) and they recommended having the pad- 
dock backburnt. I am of course worried about fires how- 
ever, I am also worried about the many kinds of wildlife 
that are, or may be using that dead wood and undergrowth 
as theirhomes. Any suggestions? Keep up the good work. 
Lex Rykers, Fukuoka, Japan. 


Hi Lex, 

A very useful question given the last summer of 
drought and fire through much of southern Australia. I’m 
very pleased with your question because it will allow me to 
write, as part of the answer, a mild diatribe I’ve developed 
after the long hot summer where we live, with environmen- 
talists and others being accused of creating fires because 
they prefer having national parks — instead of clearfelling 
and cows in public woodlands and forests. 

As usual with bushfires much of the public debate 
that developed was generalised to the point of meaningless- 
ness. A core assumption often made (but which you 
haven’t of course) is that bushland is like jars of vegemite 
or lawns: that they are all the same. Therefore if it’s all the 
same, the same fire management should apply to all 
bushland. 

The reality of course is that we have an extraordi- 
nary complexity of heathlands, woodlands, forests and 
grasslands, even within districts. Different vegetation 
types and the native plants and animals that live there will 
respond in different ways to being toasted. Some native 


plants are partly or largely dependent on fires to regenerate. 
How they respond will depend on the intensity and season 
in which a fire occurs, and the frequency of fires. 

Of these, frequency is probably the most important 
factor for native plants — and therefore for the animals that 
depend on them. Most wattles for example will die in a fire 
but regenerate thickly from seeds stimulated to germinate 
by the fire. However, if another burn comes through before 
the new wattles mature, flower and seed then wattles may 
be knocked out or greatly reduced in numbers in the reburnt 
area. Also if a burn doesn’t come for decades then some 
wattle populations may decline because seeds accumulat- 
ing in the soil aren’t strongly stimulated to germinate. 

The responses of different sets of plants in different 
habitats are adapted to different frequencies. The plant 
diversity of a temperate native grassland may be best main- 
tained by very regular burning — every year or two or 
three, heathlands a lesser frequency of maybe every ten 
years, dry forests maybe 15 to 20 years or more, wet euca- 
lypt forests every century, or less. 

But these comments themselves are coarse gener- 
alisations. The difficulty we face is managing fire re- 
gimes for an exceptionally diverse and often finely differ- 
entiated landscape of native vegetation, some of it now 
with invasive weeds in it. We need to develop much more 
local expertise and knowledge to get fire right to maintain 
diversity. 

Pre-European fire regimes in southern Australia 
were probably quite complex. In most southern areas this 
knowledge has been lost following European invasion and 
settlement and we need to do the hard yards of study to 
work out how different species, and different types of bush, 
respond to fire. 

Here at Chiltern for example the boundaries of the 
national park are often burnt for fuel reduction in the au- 
tumn. Various plants do respond well to that — and others 
don’t. Recently some work was done doing ‘ecological 
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burns’ in summer: a practice never 
done previously. A different array 
of native plants, including some 
threatened species, responded by regener- 
ating strongly after these trials. 

This of course is different from the desire to reduce 
fire risk to houses and properties — a problem that’s only 
arisen since the arrival of Europeans into a partly fire-prone 
land. In some cases there may be a direct conflict between 
reducing fuel loads and protecting nature. However, rarely 
investigated is that regular fuel reduction burns may in 
some bushland types encourage the growth of shrubs which 
are ‘fire promoters’, with burns then only reducing fuel 
loads in the short term. In most areas we simply need more 
research. Certainly simplistic notions (often touted to jus- 
tify more fuel reduction burning) that “Aborigines burnt all 
the country regularly,” (so we should too), are uselessly 
simplistic. For all owners of bush blocks I therefore sug- 
gest some creative study of burning small plots and then 
sitting back to see what happens. Maybe more fire would 
be useful, maybe less. 
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Spotted-tailed / Tiger Quoll 
Dasyurus maculatus. 


Anyone living near tiger quolls should build 
a predator-proof hen house and run. 


So for your parents’ block near Perth, which I guess 
would be a heathy eucalypt woodland or forest? A fire may 
help maintain diversity of native plants and therefore ulti- 
mately native animals. 

But unless you judge that there is a particular need to 
reduce the fire risk to protect property, I’d strongly suggest 
burning just part of it. And if possible try burning parts at 
two or three different times of the year. 

Even better if you can find a local naturalist or biolo- 
gist to give you advice on exactly how your particular type 
of bushland is likely to respond to fire, and make more 
expert judgments on any significant native species that 
might need to be looked after. 

Note however that this advice is based on a strong 
belief that if someone (like your parents’ neighbours) 
chooses to live near fire prone bushland it is their own 
responsibility to have a house and property that can be read- 
ily defended from fire. Anyone living in, next to, or near 
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bushland should not expect ‘the government’, the local vol- 
unteer fire brigade, the neighbours or anyone else to protect 
them when the big droughts come and the north winds 
blow. 

Hope this helps. Regards, Barry. 


Blood-sucking tiger quolls? 
Dear Barry, 

I have a neighbour who is getting on to elderly and 
who has a lot of poultry. This is fine and I do quite like him. 
The problem is I think he kills spot-tailed quolls coming 
after his hens. He talks about them ‘scragging’ his chooks 
at times and from some of the things he’s said I’m pretty 
sure he uses leg traps and maybe a shotgun when he can. 

I’ve tried to talk about the positive points of having 
quolls and maybe getting a better yard for his hens but he 
says there are lots of them, they always get in anyway, they 
suck the blood of the chooks, and so on. Is there anything I 
can suggest to him to make his yard less attractive to quolls, 
or simple ways to keep the quolls away from the hens? 
Jackie, north-west Tasmania. 


Hi Jackie, 

I’m very envious that you still have tiger quolls 
around (I hate the name spot-tailed quoll) — I think it’s 
such a pedantic, drawn out name, unlike the more regularly 
used original name of tiger cat or tiger quoll. They are 
mostly gone from Victoria and may be in trouble in parts of 
New South Wales and Queensland as well. Foxes, as well 
as general habitat degradation, seem to be the main causes 
of their demise on the mainland. But to the problem: smart 
predators like bigger pythons, foxes, big birds of prey, stray 
dogs, some cats and probably most tiger quolls love chooks 
because they are mostly defenceless, sit still at night on low 
perches in chook houses, are often fat, and are usually 
pretty dumb when faced with being eaten. 

So for simple ethical reasons for the chooks, anyone 
living near quolls (or pythons, foxes and so on, which is 
pretty much everywhere in Australia) should simply make 
a predator-proof yard rather than using hens to play chook- 
predator lotto, which the chooks usually lose. 
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In fox country this means a highish wall of chook 
wire. In python country, and quoll country this means 
something more complex, with a roof because pythons and 
tiger quolls are adept climbers. 

I can’t think of a simpler or lateral way to stop the 
quoll killing than to get your neighbour to build a quoll- 
proof yard. There is a simple design being developed by 
the Tasmanian Conservation Trust. I suggest you email 
them at <tct@southcom.com.au> and ask for details. Other 
readers are welcome to do this too. Mark your email 
“Quoll-proof chook yard query” to help it get through to the 
right person. 

I am interested that the rural myth is still around that 
quolls suck the blood of chooks and other animals. I re- 
member hearing this when I was a boy. But a robust, hun- 
gry five kg tiger quoll with an impressive set of teeth is 
obviously unlikely to bother just sucking a bit of blood out 
of a dead chicken, when it can easily scarf down the whole 
carcass. This is the second time I’ve heard this one this 
year. My other source last month was an older cockie in 
northern New South Wales so this one is a multi-State 
myth. Maybe people like demonising as ‘vampires’ what 
they don’t like? ä 

I can’t help, unfortunately, with getting your old 
friend to actually lay down the shotgun and build a decent 
yard. Maybe you can help organise a working bee for him? 

Cheers, Barry. 
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In An Earth Garden Lifestyle 


On a recent visit to Australia, world-renowned animal rights activist, Australian 
ethicist Professor Peter Singer, was interviewed in Sydney exclusively for Earth 
Garden by former staffer and journalist, Kathy Cogo, raising questions about ethics 


by Kathy Cogo 


Talbot, Victoria. 


I 


who turned vegetarian because of his 
book Animal Liberation. Wherever 
Singer turns, he encourages philo- 
sophical debate. And for good reason, 
for that is what he loves, that is why he 
chose an academic career. He also 
thinks Australians don’t have enough 
philosophical debate. 

He is among the few ethicists 
who stretch academic freedom to its 
public limits and in doing so he has 
been elevated to top university posi- 
tions. Some students have protested 
against his current position as Profes- 
sor of Bioethics at Princeton Univer- 
sity, USA, because they say it breaks 
“it’s (University’s) Commitment to 
the Community Policy”. Before ob- 
taining recognition at a senior aca- 
demic level Singer was a social 
activist in Australia. He was a found- 
ing member of the Greens Party in 
Victoria, standing for Senate elections 
in the 1990s, while his membership of 
Animal Liberation has involved him 
in many protests. 

Singer believes activism is a 
good way to influence, but thinks one 
can gain more leverage for an issue by 
not protesting for numerous causes. 
He said this only tends to diffuse the 


cause. Despite this Singer has dipped into many issues, 
some directly linked with ethics, others not so. Once a 
member of the Australian Labor Party, 
he now advises on topics such as genetics, IVF, euthana- 


48 


F YOU’VE heard of Peter Singer, it’s probably be- 
cause you’ve heard a reporter drill him over his 
views on infanticide or you’ve spoken to someone 


and an Earth Garden lifestyle. 


sia and resource allocation in the medical science industry. 
Ethics concerns every industry, organisation and issue. 
Perhaps Singer’s ability to think through and reason 


on issues explains why his skills are called for: although 
holding strong opinions his views are not black and white. 
Many situations are able to be reasoned and justified. This 


help humans to survive. If we didn’t reason or justify, we 


Professor Singer reads a copy of 
Earth Garden. 


then the Greens, 
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could hardly survive day to day living. 

Ethics is not a doctrine. Its question- 
ing nature is why Singer believes ethics 
could be introduced to young children, 
after all they are the “Why?” genera- 
tion. “Primary school is probably a 
good place to develop ethics. We often 
find it tiresome to answer a child’s 
questioning all the time, so this part of 
their nature is crushed out of them. But 
it is a great age to get people to think 
about issues and ethical questions,” 
Singer said. And perhaps from such an 
early age children can learn that adults 
don’t always know the answer! 


Living an ethical life 

To reason and justify, we must, more 
often than not, compromise. Another 
inevitability of life. Singer says that no 
matter where you live, if you give con- 
scious thoughts to your actions and live 
to the best of your circumstances each 
day, then you are living ethically. See, 
I told you he wasn’t black or white! 

I discussed with him the compromise 
many Earth Garden readers make 
when they choose to live in urban ar- 
eas, in an environment that is not nec- 
essarily conducive to harmony, but 


where they can save money in the hope that one day they 
will buy property in the country. 

Singer replied, “If you are making a conscious effort 
to do the best you can in the circumstances in which you 


find yourself, you are living an ethical life. I mean an 
ethical life isn’t a matter of being absolutely pure about 
sticking to a particular principle. An ethical life — to my 
way of thinking — is about the consequence of what you 
are doing and trying to act so as to make the world a better 
place. That’s always going to involve compromises.” 

He believes that there are many ways to contribute to 
society and the environment by staying put in your job 
because it may give you the financial freedom that starting 
all over again in a rural area might not. Whatever your 
compromises, your decisions, try to find balance. 

Singer said, “You may have a job in the city where 
you can earn a reasonable living and if you do that then 
obviously there are certain things you can’t do that go with 
city life. Perhaps you drive a car and worry about the 
pollution it causes. There are always trade-offs. Maybe 
you are doing something useful in your job, or maybe the 
work itself helps people or the environment. Maybe having 
a job means you have money you can donate to a good 
cause. These are all things worth doing. Am I going to 
give up my job to live more sustainably? There is no single 
answer. But the point is to keep all those things in mind 
and try to find your own harmony between them.” 

A friend of mine spouts a motto to anyone who 
expresses unhappiness in a given situation: “You have 
three choices: accept it, change it, or get out.” This makes 
decision making a whole lot easier, so long as you can 
make the compromise harmoniously! 

Singer is by no means a ‘utopian’ and he doesn’t 
adopt the theory that if capitalism or the economy adjusts to 
humanist values that humans will act in an altruistic way. 
Put bluntly he thinks we are selfish people evolved from an 
anthropocentric past and that changes to the economy will 
not make fundamental changes to human evolution. In this 
context perhaps we have to accept that there will always be 
abuse of our species and other species. If you have read 
one of his latest books, Writings on an Ethical Life, you 
will be aware of the term ‘speciesism’ — a term that 
applies to the human attitude of allowing the interest of our 
own to override the interest of other species. 
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Animals for meat 

I then asked Singer about his views about an aspect 
of sustainable living that confronts people who keep ani- 
mals for meat or raise animals because they contribute to an 
organic/permaculture environment, such as ducks or 
chooks. Singer believes that the ending of a life is not the 
main issue, but how that animal has lived. Singer explains, 
“If people are running an organic farm and animals play a 
key role in making it self-sufficient and those animals are 
living the kind of life they’re suited for — for example not 
confined indoors, but outside and having a social life with 
other members of their kind and not isolated — and the 
time comes that they must be killed and it is done in a way 
that minimises or eliminates pain or stress, then I can 
understand someone doing that. As I have said we have to 
make compromises.” 

Singer shares an experience he had with an ‘animal 
lover’ which perhaps best illustrates where he comes from. 
He was invited to a lady’s house for tea who had heard he 
was about to write a book on animals. She asked how many 
animals Singer and his partner had. She was shocked when 
he said they didn’t have any pets and explgined that they 
“didn’t love animals, they just wanted them treated as the 
independent sentient beings that they are, and not as a 
means to human ends”. 

This stance is the core of Singer’s views. 
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From Spade To Blade 


Gary Thomas’ Garden Recipes 


If you’re watching red elephants climbing up beside the garden 
wall you may not be drunk — just a well-prepared garden chef like 
Gary Thomas. Thinking long-term with a garden — and cooking 
ingredients — will reward any cook. 


else you might call it. You know, it’s the one with the 

two or three or four very, very big cloves on it. It 
smells like garlic and cooks up really mild. Doesn’t need 
any. care at all and multiplies by bulb division when left in 
the ground over summer. It grows well right through the 
harshest of Australian winters and is ready for use anytime 
after. It’s also known locally as Russian garlic and Roman 
garlic. 


I REALLY admire that elephant garlic. Or whatever 


Elephant garlic is actually a leek and, according to 
Alan Davidson in his book The Penguin Companion to 
Food, is one of the cultivars of the species Allium 
ampeloprasum. He says it is also called giant garlic (be- 
cause the heads can grow up to half a kilogram) and Levant 
garlic (named for the Mediterranean region where it first 
grew). 

A terrific old gardener I used to spend some time 
with gave me my first clump over ten years ago. He had 
hundreds of them growing 
around the base of his grape- 
vines. He advised me to di- 
vide, plant and then leave the 
growing clumps untouched ~N 
for three years before begin- 
ning to harvest. It wasn’t easy, 
believe me, to watch those suc- 
culent stems grow and wither 4 My 
for three long years but I man- 
aged it somehow and now 
have available to me as many 
leeks as I want at any given 
time without depleting the total 
stocks. 

I have them dotted 
throughout my garden and 
once a year I search out new 
clumpings, divide them and 
plant in lines along vegetable 
borders. This is pleasing to 
my eye and serves another 
purpose: as I walk past I rip and 
bruise the green tops and throw 


your leeks? 
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Do any pests attack 


them over vulnerable plants to mask their odour and prevent 
pests from locating them. This is particularly effective for 
protecting brassicas from cabbage moth during summer. 


Red elephants 
Every recipe I read that includes wine mentions that 
the wine must be reasonably good, the rule of thumb being 
that if it’s not good enough to drink then it’s not good 
enough to for cooking. This is another recipe like that. 
2 tbs sunflower or peanut oil 
8 cleaned garlic leeks, white part only 
150 ml red wine 
| tsp red wine vinegar 
salt and pepper 
half a cup of finely chopped parsley 
half a cup of toasted almond flakes 
1. Cook the leeks in the oil in a pan over medium heat for a 
few minutes until the cut ends soften and the 
exterior is lightly browned. 
2. Add the red wine and salt. 
Swish the pan to mix all thor- 
oughly. Cover and simmer 
gently until just tender. 
3. Remove the leeks with 
a slotted spoon, turn up the 
heat slightly and reduce the 
liquid in the pan by one 
third. Add the vinegar and 
pepper and mix well. 
4. Place the leeks back into 
the pan and warm through. 
Add the parsley. Sprinkle 
with almond flakes. Serve. 
This is terrific as a side 
dish or to accompany trout 
or sliced up and tossed 
through a salad or even 
served cold with cheese 
and biscuits later in the 
evening (perhaps with the 
rest of the red wine). 


Leek and potato soup 

50 grams butter or oil 

4 leeks of 2-3 cm diameter 

1 big onion 

2 litres good vegie stock 

500 grams potato 

250 grams carrot 

2 or 3 bay leaves. 
1. Prepare the leeks by trimming off the coarse green areas 
(these can be used in the vegie stock). Beginning just 
within the white section, slice lengthways through the leek 
towards and through the remaining top. Rotate one third 
and repeat. And again. Soak in cold water for a while. This 
is an easy way to remove soil from within the rings. 
2. In a large soup pot, melt butter or oil over a medium 
flame and toss in finely sliced onion and leeks. Cook gently 
until very soft but not coloured. 
3. Scrub the potatoes and carrots. Finely slice them and 
add to the pot along with the vegie stock and the bay leaves. 
4. Bring to the boil and simmer gently until tender or for 
about one hour. 
5. Remove the bay leaf. Let the soup cool slightly then 
blend, mash or purée to smooth. 
6. Season with plenty of salt and black pepper. Some might 
wish to add half a cup of fresh cream at this point but I’m 
not one of them. 
7. Serve in a big bowl topped with cheesy toast and a 
sprinkling of chopped chives and parsley. 


Green tops 

The truth is that I didn’t quite manage to go three 
years without touching those leek clumps. In fact, I taxed 
them continually along the way by snipping off the younger 
(up to 30 cm) shoots and plucking the tender centres out of 
bigger ones. These I use sliced in stir-fry or blanched then 
added to fried rice and egg dishes. Sliced lengthwise into 
thin pencil shapes or finer, blanched briefly, refreshed and 
dried (it’s quite easy really), the leeks can be fried to crisp 
as an interesting garnish on virtually any savoury item. 
Waste not, want not, eh! 


The 
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Quince and banana cake 

This recipe uses preserved quinces, either bottled, or 
frozen in a light vanilla syrup. Freshly poached or baked 
quinces are great also if you’re making this cake at a differ- 
ent time of year. 

2 cups flour 

1 cup sugar 

120g butter 

2 eggs 

about 2 poached or preserved quince in segments 

2 tbs quince poaching liquid 

1 ripe banana 

1/2 tsp baking powder 

1 tsp bicarbonate of soda 

pinch of salt. 
1. Preheat the oven to 180° Celsius and grease a 20-22 cm 
round cake tin. 
2. Cream the butter and sugar until pale, light and fluffy. 
3. Blend in mashed quince, liquid and banana pulp. 
4. Add the eggs, one at a time. 
5. Sift flour, salt, baking powder and bicarb together. Add 
to batter. 
6. Mix well, pour into tin and bake for about 50 minutes. 
7. Cool in the tin slightly then turn onto a wire rack. This 
cake is good finished with a little dusting of chocolate pow- 
der over the top. 

Enjoy your spring. Cheers, Gary Thomas. 
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In the 21st century it may seem strange to want to use kerosene appliances, but Juergen 
sets out the benefits and some tips and advice for using such atmospheric devices. 


and open the blaze cone and clean the inside. If the burner 


by Juergen Weissner is not very dirty clean with dishwashing detergent and an 


New South Wales. 


kerosene lamp restored to working 


I: IS not difficult to have an old 
order and with the help of the 


internet it has become even easier. It is 
important to always follow operating 
instructions if such are available 
— if not contact an oil lamp 
specialist. 

In the illustration at 
right, you can see a complete 
typical Australian household 
lamp fitted with a shade. 
These lamps were produced 
from the 1920s onwards and 
a lot of households would 
have had four or five lamps 
similar to this. The single flat 
wick burner on these lamps did 
not give a great amount of light 
(equivalent to about 20 candles) 
but it was sufficient to read by 
for a short time. So it was not 
uncommon to have more than 
one lamp burning to get sufficient 
light to accomplish everyday tasks. 

If kerosene lamps of any kind 
are used never try to mix the kerosene 
with anything else. Never use meth- 
ylated spirits, never use turpentine, 
and never use diesel fuel. 


Cleaning your lamp 
You may have a lamp 

that has not been used for a long 

time and you would like to 


old toothbrush, then pour boiling water over it and dry 
thoroughly so the wick tube is completely dry. To clean the 
shade, chimney and font try cleaning with dishwashing 
detergent and water. The water has 
to be at room temperature otherwise 
the glass could crack. This method 
should clean the chimney and shade 
without any problems but the glass 
font might need some special atten- 
tion. 
If there is dirt imbedded on the 
outside of the font, such as in the 
Greek key pattern on the illus- 
tration at left, you can try 
«shade some spray on oven cleaner. 
Make sure not to spray it 
onto the brass parts because 
burner it will discolour them. Let 
it soak for ten minutes, 
then wash it off with room 


<-shade holder temperature water. The 


wick winder same can be done on the 
collar inside of the font. Give 


the glass parts a final clean 
with dishwashing liquid and 
wick room temperature water and 
leave everything to thoroughly 

font / bowl dey. 
If your lamp has a 
metal font it can also be 
- cleaned the same way. The 
foot / base or oven cleaner will ue harm 
stand steel or brass but it will dis- 
- colour it. Never use oven 
cleaner or harsh chemicals on 
spelter lamps because this 
can practically eat the 


clean it. First remove the chim- An Australian household lamp fitted with a spelter. Nickel plated lamps 
ney then unscrew the burner. shade, typical of the type produced from the should be cleaned only with 
1920s onwards. 


Carefully remove the old wick 
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cloudy ammonia in a very 


When you want to turn the lamp out, turn the wick down 
until it is just above the wick tube, and the flame is small and 


blue, and leave it like this for at least five minutes. 


well ventilated area, preferably outside in the fresh air; no 
harsh cleaners should be used. 


Preparing to burn 

To prepare your lamp to burn with a clean bright 
flame, insert a new wick, preferably a wick which is spe- 
cially treated and pre-charred. It is well worthwhile look- 
ing for these wicks because they do perform much better 
than untreated wicks. Carefully insert the pre-charred wick 
with the charred end first through the bottom of the wick 
tube and turn the winder until the wick is an inch (25 mm) 
or so above the top of the wick tube. 

Next wind the wick back to be level with the wick 
tube — this allows the weave to be aligned in the wick and 
any stray threads can be cut off. Don’t worry if the wick 
won’t go in the first time, but make sure you don’t shred the 
wick by forcing the winder: gently does it! 

Now you can fill the font with kerosene or lamp oil. 
It is always best to keep the lamp as full as possible, about 
two cm below the collar or filler plug. I like to refill the 
lamp before it gets less than half full when I am using it; I 
usually have a few pre-filled lamps standing by to light. 
Never try to refill a burning lamp or a lamp that is still hot. 


Lighting the lamp 

Be sure not to use scented lamp oils: they will gum 
up the wick and reduce its ability to draw up the fuel, 
resulting in the burner becoming very hot and smelly. 
Coloured lamp oil is fine to use. When the burner is fitted 
wait half an hour for the dry wick to fully soak up the fuel. 


blaze cone 


To light the lamp I recommend using a gas 
lighter. Matches are okay but bits from a burnt 
match can stay under the blaze cone and it’s easy 
to forget to clean them away. If they’re left to 
gather dust they can soak up any creeping fuel and 
create a smell or even a fire danger. Wind up the 
wick so it is one mm or so above the wick tube then 
light it and place the chimney onto the burner. 
Adjust the flame so it is just showing above the 
blaze cone and leave for at least five minutes to 
warm up the chimney before increasing the flame. 
If the flame is too high it could cause a heat shock 
to the chimney and break it. 

Once the lamp is warmed up you will know 
if the flame is too high because it will flicker or 
smoke. The idea is to achieve as white a flame as 
possible, so it does not necessarily mean that a 
large flame will give more light. Also make sure 
the prongs holding the chimney are not too tight 
because this may crack the glass. The chimney 
should be held firmly by the prongs and be easy to 
remove and replace. If you want to use a shade it 
can now be placed onto the shade holder. 

a 
Smoke and flame 

Never leave a lamp burning unattended — it 

is much safer to take the lamp with you to another 
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room. If you must move a burning lamp turn the flame 
down slightly otherwise the draught caused by walking will 
cause the flame to flicker and smoke. The flame can also 
increase by itself if the lamp is left in a heated room so it is 
always necessary to keep your eye on the lamp to check 
how it is burning. 

There is nothing more frightening than to see your 
lamp billowing out smoke. If this ever occurs don’t panic. 
Just carefully wind the wick down and leave the lamp to 
cool. Never try to blow it out at full flame or move it. I 
have been told by a few people that when their lamp started 
to smoke and the flame was halfway up the chimney they 
panicked and threw the lamp out the door. All this 
achieved was to break the lamp — luckily the owners 
escaped a serious burn. 

The cool down procedure is also very important 
when you want to turn the lamp out. Turn the wick down 
until the wick is just above the wick tube and the flame is 
small and blue and leave it like this for at least five minutes. 
If it has not gone out itself, put your hand behind the top of 
the chimney and gently blow across the chimney until the 
flame is out. Always make sure the flame is out otherwise 
it will continue to burn until the fuel is gone. Never touch 
the chimney when the lamp is burning: sometimes it is easy 
to forget that it is very hot. 


C> Your Health 
C> Your Home 
C> BIO Paints 


Indoor pollution is a growing 
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conventional paint products. 
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Avoiding smell 

If the lamp is blown out while it has been burning for 
some time and still at full flame it will smell strongly of the 
fuel because the burner is very hot and continues to evapo- 
rate the fuel. So follow the cool down procedure to avoid 
any smell. When the lamp is not in use keep the wick just 
below the top of the wick tube. If these points are followed 
your lamp should not smell even when using kerosene. Of 
course if the lamp is stored in a very warm room there may 
be a light kerosene odour, so it’s best to store it in a cool 
room when not in use if kerosene smell is upsetting to you. 

Also, never put a burning lamp near an open window 
or anything flammable. I have known of people who have 
had their lamp next to an open window and the wind has 
blown the curtain onto the lamp resulting in either the lamp 
being knocked off the table or the curtains catching fire. 
Also remember there is a lot of heat coming from the top of 
the chimney so leave about 3 feet (1 metre) above the lamp 
free. 

All the above information is also relevant to most 
other kerosene lamp burners; the most important thing is to 
keep the lamp and its parts clean and free of dust and away 
from anything combustible. 


Practise with the wick 

Whenever I bring home another lamp I always like 
to have a few practice goes at putting a new wick in, putting 
the chimney on and off and getting used to where the wick 
should be in the tube before I attempt to light the lamp — it 
just makes it a lot easier when it comes to using the lamp. It 
is also advisable not to let other people touch the lamp if 
they don’t know how it works. Especially don’t let them 
turn the wick up and down for the fun of it: this will just 
fray the wick or ruin the winding mechanism. 

Using kerosene lamps can be a very enjoyable and 
safe experience if the above guidelines are followed. In my 
opinion they are much safer than candles. 


¢ If you would like any help with your lamp Juergen is 
happy for readers to contact him, by email at 
<oil-lamp@zip.com.au> or by phoning (02) 6565 0104. 
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Drying food for fun 
and flavour 


Drying food is both fun and good for the household budget. In this article Fran imparts 
some of her knowledge gained from 15 years experience of drying her own food. 


by Fran de Luce 
Lockridge, Western Australia. 


RYING food to preserve it is not a new phenom- 
D enon. Hunter-gatherers at the end of the last Ice 

Age, some 10,000 years ago, used to build racks 
on which to dry their meat and fish. American Indians 
taught the European settlers how to dry buffalo meat and 
wild corn. Arabs carried dried milk on their treks through 
the deserts. In more recent times the early astronauts used 
dry foods to sustain them on their moon flight in 1969. On 
a more mundane level, I have been preserving food by 
drying over the past 15 years using all kinds of techniques 
from sun drying to a simple cord strung across one end of 
the kitchen to carry apples or onions. 

Food drying makes good sense. Firstly, it is a way to 
control food spoilers such as moulds, fungi and bacteria. 
Home dried produce has a high keeping 
quality, more than when in its original 
state. The main purpose of 
drying is to remove suffi- 
cient water content to pre- 
vent spoilage. Moulds, 
yeasts bacteria and en- 
zymes occur naturally in 
our environment and 
these are often controlled 
commercially by the use of 
chemicals. Home drying 
does not involve the use of 
such chemicals. 

Some moulds and yeasts 
make food unappealing and bitter 
to the taste. They can grow at tem- 
peratures just above freezing and thrive in anything between 
10 and 32 degrees Celsius. Drying at temperatures between 
50 and 60 degrees Celsius can destroy such spores. To 
prevent contamination after the drying process is complete, 
food should be carefully packed in sealed containers and 
stored in a dark cupboard away from the light. 

Bacteria are more difficult to deal with than moulds 
and yeasts. They are found everywhere and some even 
thrive in temperatures that kill spores of yeasts and moulds. 


Glass cover 


You can make a simple box-type solar dryer using a 
sheet of glass raised six to ten cm above the box. 


Some of the better known ones are Salmonella, which 

causes food poisoning, Staphylococcus aureus which 

causes infection and Clostridium botulinus, an anaerobic 

bacteria that causes severe, and often fatal, food poisoning. 
Such food spoilers as these can be controlled by the 

following safe food handling techniques. 

A. Use high quality, undamaged, fresh food. 

B. Practise correct drying methods and storage procedures. 

C. Carefully wash and prepare food. 

D. Keep all utensils scrupulously clean. 

E. Regularly check stored foodstuffs for spoilage and 

remove any found. a 


Nutrition 

Dried food is very nutritious. No preservatives are 
used and the flavour is retained. Home-dried foods, un- 
cooked, have roughly one third the bulk and only 10 to 20 
per cent of the water they had in 
their original state. This 
means that when dried foods 
are eaten without being 
cooked they are gram for 
gram nutritionally supe- 
rior to the fresh or raw 

product. 

With the prolif- 
eration of fresh food 
markets anyone can 

Gap t6 allow buy good produce at 
air flow reasonable prices thus 
Box making it economical 
to buy bulk quantities 
for drying. Anyone who 
gardens knows what it is 
like to have an abundance of vegetables that usually end up 
being given away. Drying the surplus is a safe, sensible, 
easy way to ensure you have produce available for your 
family after the glut. Seasonal fruits such as berries, stone 
fruits and grapes can be dried and enjoyed long after the 
season is finished. 
When all your produce is dried it requires minimal 
storage space. The best containers are snap-lock plastic 
bags and brown paper bags (if you can find them). Glass 


Food trays 
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jars with airtight lids are useful but with these you will need 
more shelf space. Plastic bags enable you to check contents 
easily to ensure that there is no spoilt foodstuff amongst the 
pieces. It is important to label and date all packets or jars so 
that you know how long the food has been stored. 


Foods suitable for drying 

Almost all fruits and berries, with the exception of 
currant grapes, may be dried. Vegetables may be dried and 
left in slices or powdered for use in soups and casseroles. 
Herbs for making delicious teas or to season pasta and meat 
dishes, and even bread and grains, may be dried and stored 
for later use. Fruit leathers made of puréed fruit are highly 
nutritious and keep well when rolled in wax paper and 
placed in a plastic bag. Flowers may be dried for use in 
pot pourri. 

Small amounts of food that might ordinarily go 
‘off’ in the fridge can be dried. Drying is a year 
round occupation and a most satisfying way of 
ensuring your family has plenty of fruit and 
vegetables of highest nutritional value at 
all times. 


What can you start with? 

Getting started can be as easy as 
putting prepared fruit or vegetables onto a 
tray in the sun or putting apple rings on a 
cord strung across your kitchen. Trays 
should not be left outside overnight be- 
cause heavy falls of dew can affect the 
produce. For solar drying on a simple scale, a box-type 
dryer may be constructed using a sheet of glass raised six to 
ten centimetres above the box to allow for air circulation 
and preventing a build-up of humid air in the box. 

Simple steel cake trays placed on the cottage roof 
after loading with prepared fruit or vegetables will work 
well but you must protect the produce from insects and 
predatory birds by placing a light mesh cover over them. 
Do not place fruit directly onto metal trays as this can have a 
bad effect on the produce. Use wooden or plastic trays 
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Wash your trays thoroughly 
before reusing them: you 
don’t want your banana 
chips tasting like onion. 


Fruit needs to be dried at temperatures between 50 
and 60 degrees Celsius; vegetables, 50 degrees C, and fruit 
leathers at 50 degrees C. Meat and fish are dried at higher 
temperatures of 60 degrees C to 65 degrees C. 

Strong smelling foods, such as fish, onions and garlic 
should be dried on their own and remember to wash the 
trays thoroughly before reusing them: you don’t want your 
banana chips tasting like onion. 


Drying trays 

Drying trays should be any size you find easy to 
handle when loaded. A 305 mm square tray will hold 
approximately 500g to 1 kg of produce — it depends on 
what the produce is. Kiwi fruit would be lighter than 
apricots. Wooden or plastic trays are best and 
they should be slatted or perforated to permit 

passage of air. 

If you are sun drying food you may 
find shallow trays are difficult to cover with 
protective mesh or gauze so try for a depth of 
50 mm — this makes the job a lot easier. 

There are a number of wonderful in- 
door dryers now available in a variety of de- 
signs. Such dryers as Nara and Ezidri allow 
you to control the temperature with finger- 
touch controls. Trays are beautifully made of 
plastic, which is easy to clean. They are 
stacked to allow perfect circulation of warm 
air ensuring an even result. Power costs are 
low with the machines using between 1/2 and 

1/3 units per hour depending upon the model. 
The following is an approximate guide to yields from 
ten kilograms of fresh produce. 


apples 1-1/2 kilos dried 
apricots  1-/2 kilos dried 
peaches 1-1/2 kilos dried 
bananas 2 kilos dried. 


The yields from ten kilograms of fresh vegetables are: 


carrots 1-1/2 kilos dried 
celery | kilo dried 
onions l kilo dried 
tomatoes 1 kilo dried. 


Among the easiest of fruits to dry are apples, figs, dates, 
peaches and apricots and among the vegetables, beans, 
peas, peppers, sweet corn, onions and herbs. 

Meat requires extremely dry conditions for extended 
periods. Lean beef, lamb or venison may be dried. Do not 
salt the meat but cut and hang it in thin strips in direct sun, 
protect from flies and so on. American jerky and South 
African biltong is produced this way. The American jerky 
is often dried over a bed of hot coals on a rack raised high 
above the heat. 

If sun drying is your preferred method, begin with 
something easy like herbs, sliced apples, corn or thin slices 
of delicious Jap pumpkin. 

Sun drying is possible in areas with long periods of 
hot, dry weather. Use trays which can be carried indoors at 


night. Sun drying can take up to several days depending on 
the water content of the produce. Figs take anything up to a 
week and sliced tomatoes take four days of hot sun and dry 
conditions. Grapes take seven days. A word of warning: do 
not use this method of drying if you live in an area of high 
pollution, because the food can 

absorb pollutants. 


Preparing your produce 

Wash, peel and, if necessary, re- 
move cores. Most vegetables require 
blanching in boiling water or steaming 
for three to five minutes. Not mush- 
rooms — these may be wiped with a 
damp cloth or peeled and sliced before 
placing on trays. Onions do not require 
blanching. Remove the skin, cut off the 
tops and bottoms and then slice them 
about 5 mm thick. Dry them alone 
because of the odour. 

Do not blanch green and red pep- 
pers. Remove the seeds and cut them into strips or rings. 

Blanch or steam the following: 

asparagus — cut in short lengths, blanch for five 


minutes 

beans — cut in pieces at an angle, blanch for three 
minutes 

broccoli — cut florets 5 mm thick slices, blanch three 
minutes 


cauliflower — cut florets 5 mm thick slices, blanch 

three minutes 

carrots — slice or grate, blanch five minutes 

silver beet, spinach, cabbage — shred, blanch until 

wilting 

parsnips — slice 5 mm thick, blanch five minutes 

peas — shell and blanch three minutes 

turnips — slice 5 mm thick, blanch 6 to 8 minutes 

depending on age 

zucchini — slice 5 mm thick, blanch two minutes. 
When placing produce on trays, do not overlap the pieces 
but allow space between them for air to circulate. 


a SOLAR EQUIPMENT 
SPECIALISTS 


Now in our 20th year, 
offering exceptional service in: 


1. solar power systems, panels, inverters, etc 
2. solar pool & spa heating kits & installations 


3. pool blankets and Solazone rollers 

4. solar hot water panels /importers of Laing pumps 
5. greenhouse heating & insulation 

6. aquatic weed control, without chemicals 


Victoria (03) 9830 4511 Queensland (07) 5448 8304 


Website: www.solazone.com.au 


You don’t need to blanch or 
steam mushrooms before drying 
them. They can be wiped with a 
damp cloth or peeled and sliced. 


Fruit preparation 
Most fruits require a minimum of preparation: just 
washing and cutting into small segments which will dry more 
rapidly than larger pieces. Apples are great for drying. Peel, 
core and slice them and to prevent them browning, soak them 
for two minutes in a mixture of two litres of water to one 
tablespoon citric acid. You can use lemon juice instead 
of citric acid if you prefer — simply squeeze the 
juice of two lemons into the water before im- 
mersing the apple slices. 


How to tell when it’s dry enough 
Most fresh fruit has a water content of 
80 per cent and most vegetables, 85 per cent. 
The safe maximum water content in home-dried 
vegetables is ten per cent, and 20 per cent for 
fruit. Fruits can be tested by cutting and then 
squeezing the piece. If no water shows along the 
cut edge then the fruit is sufficiently dried for 
storage. Some fruits become leathery and pli- 
able, while others like figs become leathery and 
sticky. Vegetables are usually brittle when they are dry enough. 
Foods that.are still warm from the dryer gf the sun are 
sometimes difficult to judge. Let them cool off a little and then try 
for dryness. Drying makes good use of that surplus and ensures 
that your family is getting lots of delicious, nutritious food. 
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Muscadines & Scuppernongs 


— Disease Free Grapes — 


Following the huge and positive reaction to Josef’s article about the amazing marula 
tree in EG 123, he continues his look at new food plants with the following information 
about the stunning qualities of muscadine and scuppernong grape varieties. 


by Josef A Tamaliunas 
Bakers Hill, Western Australia. 


OST Australians are familiar with bunch grapes 
M Vitis vinifera. But few have any inkling that 

besides the ‘stale old varieties’ of vinifera 
grapes there are many other more exciting species of 
grapes: there are literally thousands of varieties as yet un- 
known in Australia. 

Muscadines and scuppernongs are Vitis 
rotundifolia, an American species. Just as Australians are 
only just becoming aware, for example, that kiwifruit come 
in various shapes, sizes, colours and tastes — the same 
applies to grapes. ‘Scupps’ grow in huge, loose clusters 
that do not ripen all at once. There are both male and 
female plants, and grape size may be up to a whopping 50 
mm. The Australian wine industry has been so busy ‘pro- 
tecting’ itself from diseases like phylloxera that it has de- 
nied itself some spectacularly wonderful new varieties and 
may well risk becoming an isolated backwater, locked into 
irrelevant varieties. V rotundifolia are almost totally dis- 
ease resistant and incredibly vigorous vines with an amaz- 
ing range of table and wine varieties. 


Colourful 

The colours these grapes come in are amazing: 
bronze, white, blue, black, red, purple, yellow and so on. 
They also have loose skins and a uniquely different taste. 
Some are more like pineapple, others aromatic or musky, 
some taste like jaboticaba or may be exceptionally sweet. 
They’re used to make delicious pies, jams, jellies, and 
juices, eaten fresh or made into some of the very best wines, 
as a browse on the internet will quickly reveal. 

Muscadines and scuppernongs can be seedless or 
seeded, male or female or self-fertile. Plants are easily 
raised from seed, however the popular varieties in the 
United States such as: Sugargate, Fry, Jumbo, Sugar Pop, 
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Pineapple, Dixieland, Ison and so on, are probably best 
purchased as live plants. This is the hard part: no one to my 
knowledge sells muscadines and scuppernongs in Aus- 
tralia, although occasionally the original wild (non-im- 
proved) types are sold. Seed must therefore be purchased 
from overseas. It is still possible to purchase live plants ex 
USA, however to do this you would first need to talk to 
AQIS (Australian Quarantine & Inspection Service). It isa 
long, tedious and drawn out process, requiring international 
phytosanitary certificates, import permits, pre entry, on en- 
try and post entry fumigation, certification and observation 
and so on. In short, you need to hire a bureaucrat to watch 
your plants for two years in a government quarantine facil- 
ity! The costs are therefore prohibitive for most people, and 
explains why Australia is relatively free of exotic fruits! 

It would be only fair to expect then, that any govern- 
ment imposing such tight import controls owes the public a 
government program to introduce missing and wanted plant 
varieties, at the very least in order to prevent the disease 
threats posed by illegal importation. 


Ordering overseas seed 

The easiest solution is to order some seed and try 
your luck. Should you decide to raise plants from seed, 
which is a supremely rewarding experience, you may well 
produce vines as good as or perhaps even better than some 
of the named cultivars. At the worst you’ll have plenty of 
rootstock upon which to graft some of the better plants 
raised. It is pioneering stuff, since Australia is light years 
behind the rest of the world when it comes to availability of 
quality cultivars. No surprise when you consider that for a 
country of only 19 million we manage to churn out legisla- 
tion in excess of other countries with closer to 300 million 
people. Australia must surely rank as one of the world’s 
greatest producers of red tape! If anyone has a named 
muscadine or scuppernong variety of note, they should 
have few difficulties finding plant propagators interested in 


talking to them. In any case if your 
seed raising adventures do pro- 
duce a vine with notably good 
fruit, your plant could be worth a 
small fortune. 


Health benefits 

Scientists have succeeded 
in crossing the disease resistant 
American muscadine with Euro- 
pean vinifera grapes, producing a 
vigorous and extremely disease re- 
sistant vine. Muscadines contain 
significant quantities of 
resveratrol, a compound that is 
thought to be helpful in reducing 
serum lipids and thus may have fa- 
vourable cardiovascular implica- 
tions. Other studies indicate that 
the rich concentrations of power- 
ful antioxidants in muscadines 
may also help prevent cancer. 

Muscadines are very long 
lived and there is reputedly a vine 
in the USA which, several hun- 
dred years ago, covered an oak 
tree that has long since died, yet 
the vine remains like the frame- 
work of some giant geodesic 
dome and covering a half acre. 
The vines grow as vigorously as 
watermelons. 

These are very hardy ‘and 
disease resistant grapes and unless 
you live in a very cold region these 
are generally better suited to our 
Australian climate than are most 
of the European vinifera grape 
varieties. 


Other interesting grape 
species 

Fox grape — V labrusca 
Spanish grape — V berlandieri 
California grape — V californica 
Mustang grape — V candicans 


Sweet mountain grape — 
V monticola 


Sugar grape — V rupestris 


Currant grape — V simpsonii 


Muscadines are almost totally disease resistant and incredibly vigorous 
vines with an amazing range of table and wine varieties. 


Cape wild grape — Rhoicissus capensis. a 

Although labrusca, rupestris and simpsonii hybrids with vinifera do occur in 
Australia, it is doubtful one can obtain the genuine article let alone the others listed 
above. Most nursery staff haven’t even heard of them. Although again, seed may 
possibly be ordered locally or from overseas. 

Having tasted good scuppernong and muscadine varieties Im hooked. Al- 
though I still occasionally enjoy bunch grapes, I prefer scupps any day. They’re 
much bigger — like golf balls — also pleasantly delicious, different, and impres- 
sive. The huge clusters of oversized grapes are amazingly hardy and easy to grow. 

The look on the faces of your amazed visitors when they notice your vines 
heavily laden with fruit will make for pleasant memories. 


: | à] 
Distributor network throughout Australia ô 
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PERFECTLY BENT 
STRAWBALE WALLS 


Dunja describes how, as she builds her dream strawbale home, she wrestles with the 
desire to change the smooth straight walls, to break out and get sculptural! 


by Dunja Khur 


Franklinford, Victoria. 


T’S BEEN half a year. Half a year into the strawbale 
building process of our home of hearts. We chose to 
build in termite country using steel members as portal 
uprights and tie beams. We love bush poles but the height 
of the two storey building, being lifted off ground level 70 
cm on one side and 1.8 metres at the other, left our only 
other option as large treated pine poles. We dislike them 
much more than our non-toxic steel, which while high in 
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embodied energy can and no doubt will be recycled one 
day in the far future. 

I have not missed a nail, bolt or screw. At times I 
swallowed the feeling of disempowerment as our wonder- 
ful helpers/friends/carpenters reached for the spirit level 
and nail gun. Left for me was to plan, organise, source 
materials, clean and dream. Dream of the day the roof is 
on, the outside perimeter is tarped, the sparking of grinders 
and welders has stopped and I can turn this wondrous 
straight and pompous looking structure into what it will be: 
our home, a big warm hug to come home to, welcoming, 
standing bent and imperfect — like us. 


Before Dunja set upon them, these wall frames were dead straight. 


The time has come 

A couple of weeks before the outside bale walls are 
due to go up I find an internal wall then go play... 

The aim of the game is to create curve and shape and 
have as much fun as possible. My recipe is firstly, throw 
away the level. Second, find some old dead trees and 
branches. Third, use baling twine, bamboo sticks, 
birdwire, Hessian bags, straw, clay, cement and lime, and 
combine all of them into something that manages to hide all 
the perfection that the workers before me have created, 
hide all the straight huge steel columns and straight stud 
framing. 

I wire up the stud walls, infill the cavity with biscuits 
of straw then render to create shape along the main living 
area internal walls — kitchen, corridors, and living room. 
To hide the huge columns I create fake arches. I fix bush 
poles between the ceiling and floor near the columns. They 
just stand there and look pretty. They have no structural 
purpose at all, are joined with other branches and then 
again wired and biscuited ready for render. 

Visitors to the site ask what would make me do this? 
Why not use plasterboard on the entire house inside and be 
done with it? When did you say you wanted to move in? 
All this added work, making straight walls bent, is going to 
take you ages... 

I wonder. 

Is it a psychological defect somewhere? Is it a de- 
layed reaction to growing up in organised, very straight, 
conforming Germany? Why don’t I like it straight and 
easy? Why don’t I like nice new cars but drive around in a 
40 year old, round bomb? Why am I not shaped like a 
board but curved — like my walls. 

Is it maybe that my mind is happiest as an extension 
of nature? If I look outside I can’t see anything nature 
created that has turned out straight. No plant, rock, animal. 
Not one bit on the human body externally is straight. Why 
must our mind then be straight? Everything I touch too 
turns into something non-straight. 

I wonder. 

It is not a family affliction, that’s for sure. My family 
loves straight and proper. To me Shape is Perfect. To me 


STRAWBALE BUILDING? 


COUNTRY SPRAYRENDER SPECIALISE IN ... 
# BUILDING AND RENDERING WALLS 
# DESIGN AND CONSULTANCY 
= WORKSHOPS - RING FOR DATES 


a HELP WITH COUNCIL APPROVAL 
= MATERIAL SUPPLY 
# LIME RENDERS A SPECIALTY 


PLEASE CALL US ON 03 5442 3219 OR 
0438 423 219 FOR MORE INFORMATION. 


Even this ceiling got the curvy treatment. 


Shape has Soul. To me Shape is Home. Shape sets my 
mind Free. 

I think this happens for others too. Visitors to the 
cottage (the strawbale Willows Muse) repeatedly mention 
the feeling of comfort, safety, coming home, all being right 
and as it should be. I believe it is the non-straightness of that 
building too that wakens these feelings. Genetic memory? 
Humans have spent many thousands of years seeking safety 
and living fulfilled lives with our clans in caves, domes and 
the like. They were made of natural materials and certainly 
not built by grabbing the spirit level. We also still love 
staring into a fire, just sitting there and watching the flames. 
I believe it brings out similar feelings — feelings of home, 
safety, togetherness and comfort. 


STRAW BALE BUILDING TECHNOLOGY 


Australia’s First Licensed Straw Bale Builders 
Huff ‘n’ Puff Constructions Pty. Ltd. Li 


UPCOMING WORKSHOPS: Thre , 
Ganmain, N.S.W.: Sat. 4" to Wed. 8" October - 3, 4 or 5 days 
(Labour Day Weekend) 
Many more external workshops will be announced during the the year. : 
Ganmain is 5 hours from Melboume, 9 hours from Adelaide, 
6 hours from Sydney and 3 hours from Canberra DE 
“Huff ‘n° Puff is now providing the following services: 
Straw Bale: » Building Consulting Service * Workshops 
+ Designs to Suit + Council Applications ° Load Bearing Test Results 


http://strawbale.archinet.com.au 


Or contact Susan Wingate-Pearse and John Glassford 
Phone (02) 6927 6027 e-mail: huffnpuff@shoal.net.au 
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Fruits & Vegies 


continues his regular column about the history — and 
how to grow — fascinating fruit and vegetables you 


won’t find at your supermarket. 


TALK ABOUT QUIRKY: 
Strawberries and fruit salad in the trees! 


by Keith Smith 


Blue Mountains, New South Wales. 


FTER four years of inner city living with a tiny 

growing area of two brick boxes in a paved 

townhouse courtyard, Irene and I needed some 
room for a proper garden. So, a year ago, we bought a 
holiday hideaway at an altitude of about 800 metres in the 
Blue Mountains, west of Sydney, with enough backyard 
space to grow a few vegetables. Since then I have been 
reliving the joys of starting a new garden and 
compost heap. 

The ordinary-looking brick house 
was owner-built sometime in the 1970s. 
Inside, however, it resembles an inverted 
ship because the timber ceiling is 
supported by arched cedar beams 
from an old church. The floors are 
slate and the inside walls are recy- 
cled bricks. Irene instantly dubbed 
it Quirky Cottage and the name has 
stuck. Outside we are blessed with 
the legacy of an old mountain gar- 
den of exotic red-leaved trees and 
stunning azaleas, rhododendrons and 
camellias. There are also some rather 
quirky food plants. 

We were surprised to find 
feijoas growing on a tree right outside 
our kitchen window. They flourish 
in the cool temperate climate and we 
have seen fruit on sale at local shops. 
We always thought of feijoas (when 
we thought of them) as tropical plants. 
It turns out that they come from the 
cool subtropical and tropical highlands 
(below 1000 m) of South America, mostly in Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Argentina and southern Brazil. Edouard Andre 
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The green skinned mature fruit 
of the feijoa or fruit salad tree. 


introduced feijoas to Europe from South America in 1890 
and they were first grown in Florida and California about 
1900. 

Feijoa (Feijoa sellowiana) is also known as the 
pineapple guava and in some places it is called the fruit 
salad tree. It is a member of the myrtle family and closely 
related to the guava (Psidium guajava), which it resembles. 
Feijoas grow on small evergreen trees or bushes two to four 
metres high. Leaves are glossy grey and silver underneath. 
The pretty summer flowers have tufts of purple-red sta- 
mens. They are followed in autumn by round-to-pear 
shaped fruit, from 2.5 to 7.5 cm long, which ripen to a grey- 
green colour, tinged red. If the birds don’t get them first, 
the fruit fall to the ground when ripe. 

The flesh of the fruit is white and embed- 
ded with seeds rather like a kiwifruit. The 
taste is often described as like a cross 
between strawberry and pineapple. 
Feijoas can be juiced or made into 
jelly or eaten raw when bletted (left 
to soften when ripe). The thick 
flower petals are sweet and can be 
added to salads. 


Growing 

Feijoas are hardy trees, and 
drought tolerant, but produce their 
best fruit with at least 1,500 mm an- 
nual rainfall. They survive in the Blue 
Mountains, where winter temperatures 
are often minus 1-2° C. They also 
grow well in temperate and subtropi- 
cal climates. Trees prefer well 
drained, sandy loam with a high hu- 
mus content. They also like full sun, 
although they only get a few hours 

each day at Quirky Cottage. 
They are usually propagated by 
grafting onto seedling stock, by layering 
or by root or wood cuttings. Seedlings 
take about four years to reach flowering stage. You can 
also plant seeds as soon as you take them from the fruit. 


Pineapple guava 


Feijoa sellowiana 


They will germinate in two or three weeks. We only have 
one feijoa tree but they are said to yield better if you have a 
second tree to aid cross-pollination as blossoms are not 
always self-fruitful. 

Mulch well and water occasionally to keep the soil 
moist. Pruning is not necessary, but tip pruning 
with your fingers results in bigger fruit. 

Mammoth feijoa has large sweet edible 
fruit. Other named varieties are Andre, 
Superba, Coolidge and Choice. 


The strawberry tree 
“The Arbutus (by us called the 
Strawberry-tree) too much I think ne- 
glected by us; making that a Rarity, 
which grows so common and naturally 
in Ireland . . . the fruite is a whole yeare 
in ripening by which means a man shall 
find alwaies upon the tree, yong and old 

fruiit together.” 

— John Evelyn, Silva: Or, A 
Discourse of Forest-Trees, 
5th edition, London, 1729. 


Last autumn, the myriad waxy 
white petals on the ornamental tree op- 
posite the living room began to give way 
to fat red fruit that looked for all the 
world like strawberries. It dawned on us 
that this was an arbutus or European 
strawberry tree, originally from the 
warm temperate Mediterranean. The 
‘strawberries’ are edible, but too tart for our taste. Pliny the 
Elder made a joke about this back in 79 AD. The ancient 
Romans, he said, named the fruit unedo (‘one’), because 
“one of them is enough to be eaten at once”. They are made 
into wine in Corsica, but most often preserved in vinegar. 

The arbutus (Arbutus unedo) belongs to the 
Ericaceae or heather family. The name comes from 
arboise, meaning austere or rough in Celtic. The rather 
acidic fruits come in winter, so it is also called the winter 
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Fruit and leaves of the arbutus or 
European strawberry tree. The 
Australasian Fruit Culturist, 
Melbourne 1893. 


strawberry — also the Irish strawberry tree, because they 
are found throughout that country. 

They are native to the warm temperate areas of Eu- 
rope, including Greece (where huge trees grow at Mount 
Athos), Turkey, Spain, Corsica and the Canary Islands. 

Plants were first taken to France 
in the 16th century by botanist 
Pierre Belon. 

All kinds of birds 
came flocking in to fight 
over our ripe tree straw- 
berries. There were ag- 
gressive ravens, and 
magpies, more timid 
rosellas and two beauti- 
ful green-bellied miner 

bellbirds that were seen off 
by the crows. Half-eaten fruit 
dropped from their beaks, littering 
the gravel drive. After a long ab- 
sence, we returned to find all the ripe 
fruit eaten by the birds. 
a 
Growing 
The arbutus is a large evergreen 
tree with shiny dark green oblong 
and serrated leaves and clusters of 
delicate, bell-shaped, waxy white 
flowers. The bark of young trees is 
red-brown like cinnamon. Trees 
grow to about three metres in height 
and can reach nine metres in the wild. Arbutus will adapt to 
a wide variety of climates, from cool (as we have discov- 
ered) to medium warm. They thrive in fertile, well-drained 
soil, especially sandy loam, and must be protected from 
strong winds. 

Plants are best propagated by layers. Take cuttings 
of wood from the current season to strike in sand under 
glass. Once growing they don’t seem to be bothered by any 
pest — apart from birds. 


Remote Area Power Systems 


e You still have time to use the Government R.A.P.S. Scheme 
to get solar power to your place. 


+ Get up to $15,000 rebate when you install an alternative 

power system. 
+ We have years of experience installing remote area power systems. 
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WHAT’S YOUR PROBLEM? 


BOB RICH ANSWERS QUESTIONS ABOUT OWNER BUILDING 


Contact Bob with your queries about building by e-mail: 
<bobrich@web.solutions.net.au>. Or write to Bob Rich, c/- Earth 
Garden, PO Box 2, Trentham, 3458, Victoria. Please enclose a Ad 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. For readers who don’t want «à 
their question published, please enclose $20 with your question. A 


Mudbrick larder 
Dear Bob, 

I am trying to locate some information on how. to 
build a mudbrick larder. Every avenue so far has been 
unsuccessful. Do you have any information that may help? 
Phil and Sharon. 


Dear Phil and Sharon, 

A friend of mine has a mudbrick house with a highly 
effective pantry. This is a room with a concrete floor, no 
windows, and a well-sealing door. All four of its walls are 
300 mm thick mudbrick, and all are internal. The ceiling is 
highly insulated. The door opens into the laundry, which 
has an external door and is well 
sealed off from the rest of the 
house. 

At the start of winter, 
they open both the laundry and 
pantry doors at night, shutting 
them early in the morning. 
Soon, the temperature inside the 
pantry becomes cool enough to 
keep meat and milk from going off, 
exactly as in a fridge. Since they 
have solar power, they use a little 
electric fridge in the summer 
when they have more than 
enough in the battery bank, and 
switch it off in winter when elec- 
tricity is precious and the pantry 
works. I hope this is the kind of 
detail you were looking for. 

All the best, Bob. 


Our magical, 


Rising damp 
Dear Bob, 

We have a problem. We are living in a cottage/shed 
while we build our mudbrick home. This cottage was built 
by the previous owner and was simply one room with a 
bathroom off to one side and a car port on the front. Be- 
cause we have two children and a five year plan, we wanted 
to extend a little and so closed in the car port with the same 
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wonderful chemical 

will miraculously ri rid 
you overnight of rising 
demp...blah...b\ah... 


sand, cement and sawdust mix with which the main area 
has been built. This is fine and we now have plenty of 


. room. However, the cement slab that was laid for the car 


port floor was not done with this purpose in mind, and we 
have a rising damp problem that is so bad that if you leave a 
sock on the floor overnight it will be saturated by morning 
if it has rained in the last month. 

We have tried sealing the floor with beeswax and 
linseed oil but it just can’t cope. We are planning to dig out 
some drainage channels around the area and will probably 
end up sealing it with something nasty and synthetic if we 
don’t find a better alternative in the meantime. We have 
time to hear suggestions though, because we can’t do much 
until the floor has dried out, which it 

hasn’t done since the drought 
broke. The constant dampness 
and mildew in the air is bound to 
be messing with our health, and 
we have two young children 
heading into winter — aahh! If 
anyone can help us please do 
email <chelle.heath@: bigpond 
‘com>. I know a fair bit about 
natural health alternatives ‘(I’m al- 
most a qualified herbalist), so T may 
be able to help you with something in 
return. 
Thank you! 
Chelle. 


Dear Chelle, 
As you have found out, 
aling does not keep out rising 
amp: Whatever you put on the 
floor will simply bubble off. 
“Don’t waste your money on expen- 
sive freatritents, they won’ t work either. The only possi- 
ble solution is to stop the water from’ getting under the 
garage in the first place. How difficult this is depends on 
your circumstances: soil type, slope, the presence of rocks 
or tree roots. Because of this, I can only give you general 
advice. Here are a couple of possibilities, depending on 
your site specifics. 


Er...d0 you 
have 
anything for 
rising anger? 


The building regulations require the floor of a habit- 
able building to be 150 mm above outside ground level. So, if 
it is possible, you could hire an earthmoving contractor (or get 
fit with a pick and shovel) and lower the ground level around 
the building by about that much. Whether you do this or not, 
you should insert a drain uphill of the house and garage. This 
could be a spoon drain — it doesn’t need to be buried. 

However, it is possible that you actually have an 
upwelling of water directly under the garage. In my area, 
the local council built a skate ramp for the kids, and it has 
that problem: they managed to put it over a small spring. If 
that’s the case, the only thing that may make the garage 
habitable is to put a plastic damp-proof layer over the exist- 
ing slab, and pour a new slab on top. It should be a mini- 
mum of 100 mm thick. It needn’t have steel reinforcement, 
but it may be a good idea to mix a waterproofing agent like 
Bondcrete into it. Get back to me when you have solved 
the problem, I’m interested in how you go. 

Good luck, Bob. 


Gluing concrete blocks? 
Hi Bob, 

Pd just like to say how much I enjoy your articles 
and comments on building matters and life itself. My ques- 
tion is: we are wanting to build some dog kennels from 
solid concrete blocks (the small ones, not hebal) and a 
friend who is a tiler said he uses hebal blocks and glues 
them with a good quality tile glue and he has been doing 
this for years without any problems. He said he would do 
the work for us and he said that you can glue the solid 
concrete blocks as well. We are out in the bush and don’t 
have a concrete mixer. What is your opinion and do you 
think he is right and will it work? 

Thank you, Bob McLennan. 


Dear Bob, 

Thank you for the compliments. I’ve been at it for a 
long time, simply because it is a rewarding thing to do, and 
brings me in contact with people like you. My answer to all 
such problems is to try it on a small scale, then test it to 


death. Borrow some of the glue from your tiler friend, use 
it on a small scale, then expose it to the weather, and to 
wear and tear. 

By the way, you don’t need a concrete mixer to mix 
mortar. I often do it on a sheet of tin, or in a wheelbarrow. 
A shovel has no starting problems, needs no fuel, doesn’t 
make nasty noises or smells, and is much easier to trans- 
port. When you have done your little experiment, let me 
know how it went. 

Have fun, Bob. 


Starting out with strawbale 
Hi Bob, 

We want to build a strawbale house and have a few 
questions. Firstly can you recommend a good book? Sec- 
ondly, when looking for a drafter, are we better off going 
for one who specialises in strawbale even though they are 
out of this region? The council here are pretty conservative 
and I don’t want to stuff around with them. I want someone 
who can get it through with minimum fuss. Also Peter will 
want to do a workshop for hands on experience. Do you 
know where in south east Queensland. 

There seem to be different methods of construction 
with steel and timber. I think we would prefer I8adbearing 
because termites are a problem here and I won’t use chemi- 
cals. The timber method appears to be an infill type and the 
cost would kill us and also we don’t want to use valuable 
resources. Any timber that we would use elsewhere in the 
building would be recycled. Is strawbale really as cheap as 
I’m told? 

We have been knocking our heads against the walls 
of this crooked little house, trying to work out how to reno- 
vate, and the little bit of reno we have done has revealed 
some very bodgy stuff. We are afraid of what we might 
find and we feel that no matter what we do here it will never 
be the passive solar place we desire. So the idea is to build 
another house and then sell this one for removal or demoli- 
tion. We have done too much work on planting trees both 
native and fruiting, chook pens and so on to sell up and start 
again. On coming up with this idea there is a tremendous 
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sense of relief and rightness. 
We really appreciate your advice. 
Cheers, Sue and Peter. 


Dear Sue and Peter, 

For an introduction and inspiration to building with 
strawbale, you can’t go past Earth Garden’s Strawbale 
Homebuilding, edited by Alan T Gray. It’s a great little 
book, and you can order it from the magazine. However, 
if you intend to do the building yourself, you will probably 
need one of the $79 American books, like The Straw Bale 
House, Serious Straw Bale or Build It with Bales. Again, 
Earth Garden sell them. 

There is nothing special about designing a house 
With strawbale walls. The books I mentioned will be more 
than enough guide for any drafter, though there is no rea- 
son you shouldn’t be able to draw up your own plans. I 


applaud your desire to minimise the use of timber. Trees 
are life. However, do note that termites will happily eat 
straw just as much as wood. I haven’t read of any ap- 
proaches to this problem, but if I was in your area, l’d 
investigate “Termi-mesh’. This is actually a fine mesh 
stainless steel sheet that termites can’t get through. By 
putting this under the bottom row, you'll force the little 
beasties to build their mud tunnels where they are visible. 
See if you can find a copy of the book Building Out Ter- 
mites by Robert Verkerk (Pluto Press, 1991). It describes 
an excellent, environmentally sound baiting method for 
killing a particular termite nest. I have described this same 
technique in Earth Garden some years ago. Sorry, I have 
no contacts in Queensland, but I am sending a copy of this 
email to Earth Garden, and some readers might respond 
with one. 
Have fun, Bob. 


Successful community living but... 
.. » WHERE HAVE ALL THE YOUNG MEN GONE? 


by Bob Rich 


Moora Moora Community, Victoria. 


F Ņ HIS November, Moora Moora Co-operative Com- 
munity, near Healesville, Victoria, will be 29 years 
old. Oh, you don’t know what Moora Moora is? 

It’s a community of people atop a mountain of beauty and 
power. Moora Moora started in the ’70s as a self-con- 
scious, deliberate attempt at living in a way that is kind to 
the environment, provides constant learning experiences to 
members and the wider community alike, and gives scope 
for the kinds of close bonds that are now foreign to subur- 
ban living. 

We have succeeded in all three aims, though never as 
well as we’d like. And over the years Moora Moora has 
become the real, organic community we’d hoped for all 
those years ago. There have been good times and bad, and 
for some years we heard supercilious claims that we were 
becoming the dinosaurs of the ‘70s, aging leftovers of an 
outmoded philosophy. 

Instead, our predictions about society have come 
true, and are more and more widely acknowledged. As 
proof, we have had an influx of lovely young people. We 
grandparents can enjoy the laughter and freshness of little 
children, and in recent months the community welcomed 
two new babies born to residents. There is a third one on 
the way. Recently, a delightful young woman returned 
from her holidays. When I asked if Queensland had se- 
duced her, she said: “No, I am here for the rest of my life.” 
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Apart from the superficialities of fashion, these new 
adventurers in co-operative living are remarkably like we 
were at their age: self-reliant, full of energy and imagina- 
tion, daring to try new things. They have a social con- 
science. For example, one of them was the Greens 
candidate in our electorate during the recent State election. 
Another young woman had organised a festival with recon- 
ciliation, sustainability and alternative energy as its 
themes, and is now exploring ways of bringing the Moora 
Moora Festival back to life. 

There is only one surprising difference. When I 
came along in 1975, and in the years since, the community 
was composed of couples with children, and unattached 
men and women. There was always an approximate bal- 
ancing of genders. Now, the newcomers are either couples 
or single women. Surely, there are young men out there 
who dream of cutting loose from a consumerist lifestyle, 
who want to make a difference by changing a small part of 
the world, who want to do things for themselves rather than 
buy every service? Surely, the influences that have led our 
single women and couples to seek us out also act on guys? 

If so, where are they? Moora Moora is 16 km outside 
Healesville, which is east of Melbourne. There is an open 
day at 1 pm on the first Sunday of each month, and a 
catered community workday at 10 am on the third Sunday 
of the month. You are welcome, whether you are male or 
female, single, swingle or taken. For directions, email 
<bobrich@bobswriting.com> or write to LPO Box 214, 
Healesville, Vic, 3777. Hoping to see you soon. 


MY STRAWBALE 
AFRICAN HUT 


John describes how he built his strawbale African-style hut: a place where he can go 
and watch the footy and cricket in peace without disturbing his darling Susan! 


by John Glassford* 


Ganmain, New South Wales. 


VERYONE deserves a place they can call their 
own; a place to get away and have space to them- 


selves. You can create and build your own sacred 
space, something small and a space that will not cost the 
earth. I chose a small round building for The Hut. 

I was born in Kenya, Africa, where I spent my forma- 
tive years until I was 20 when I got married and left for 
Scotland and Edinburgh University. My first ten years 
have had more impact on my life in a subconscious way 
than any other time. I was born in Nairobi; my mother was 
English and my father a New Zealander. My Father mi- 
grated to Kenya after the First World War. Dad fought at 
Gallipoli and the Western Front with the. ANZACS, 
Hawkes Bay Regiment, Napier, New Zealand. Life must 
have been pretty quiet in New Zealand after WWI so Dad 
went on an adventure. 

I was lucky to have been born into this family; I was 
wet nursed by my African nannies from the Seychelles and 
so I spent most of my first ten years in the company of my 
African brothers and sisters, in particular the Kikuyu. We 
had some 400 staff on our coffee plantation and most of 
them lived on the property. They lived in round mud 
thatched huts. These huts were so warm. We lived at 6,000 
feet (1800 metres) above sea level and even on the equator 
we had very cold nights. The hut floors were made from 
earth, cow dung and ox blood. They were shiny and 
comfortable and always very clean. 

We ate our food together cooked on a fire in the 
middle of the hut and some nights I would not get home to 
the ‘mansion’ and slept in the African style around the fire 
wrapped in a blanket. Life was truly wonderful and always 
the women were singing and laughing with huge hugs — in 
other words, lots of love. At ten I was sent to an English 
boarding school. 


My hut in Ganmain 

Susan and I built the hut during one of our workshops 
in Ganmain. The members of that workshop decided on a 
reciprocal roof (RF) for the roof frame.'! Included amongst 
the eager students was Mike Faine. Mike is now leading 


John and Susan built John’s hut during a regular 
Huff’n’ Puff Constructions strawbale building 
workshop.* 


-Strawbale 
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Figure 1. The footings and loadbearing wall system. 
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the Australian research into strawbale buildings at the Uni- 
versity of Western Sydney and together with his colleague, 
Dr John Zhang, they are doing some great work.? Mike 
Faine is also the New South Wales Representative of 
AUSBALE.? 

We first came across the reciprocal frame at 
MADEC in Mildura. Here we met Olga Popovic, an 
architect from Sheffield University in England. Olga dem- 
onstrated the RF by using 6 small lengths of 1 inch x 1 inch 
(25 mm X 25 mm) timber that she took out of her brief 
case. I was fascinated and wrote to Olga in Sheffield. Olga 
introduced us to Graeme Brown, the ‘inventor’. To cut a 
long story short we used the RF for the hut’s roof. 

The walls are strawbales laid on edge. When you 
build a round strawbale structure it is easier to create the 
circle when the bales are on edge. It is a bit harder to get the 
first coat on but if you use a cob mix for the slip coat it is 
easy to accomplish. 

We used 55 rubber tyres for the footings as per figure 
1. We are also using an earthen floor with earthen renders 
on the walls. 

The disposal of rubber tyres is a huge environmental 
problem worldwide. They last a long time in the ground — 
some estimated 30,000 years half-life. How many tyres do 
you use a year and where do they go? 

We made one major change to figure 1 in that we 
used sand bags instead of a cement bond beam for the 
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From inside John’s hut the stars look amazing. 


bottom plate assembly. We believe that we have saved by a 
factor of 4, the amount of timber that would have been 
required to create an in-fill strawbale wall system. The 
reciprocal frame rafters are made from recycled cypress 
pine and the door and window frames are made from 
recycled ironbark railway sleepers. Therefore the building 
is termite proof because termites will not eat straw nor will 
they eat cypress pine or ironbark. Just a small contribution 
to the environment: no chemical treatment required for 
termites. 


The reciprocal frame 

The dotted lines in figure 2 represent the way a 
conventional roof would be required for a round or hexago- 
nal building. The dark lines show how the timber rafters in 
a reciprocal frame support each other. The reciprocal 
frame is a roof structure where each beam both supports 
and is supported by other beams in the roof structure. A 
minimum of three beams is required to create a reciprocal 
frame roof. As each beam supports the next in a reciprocal 
manner no internal support structure is required. Only the 
outer end of each beam requires support which will nor- 
mally be a post used for the wall or the wall itself as in the 
case of loadbearing strawbale walls. 

The roof loads are transferred to these posts or 
strawbale walls and in turn to the supporting foundation. 
The beams can be fabricated from timbers, bamboo poles, 
laminated wood, steel or reinforced concrete. A very inex- 
pensive roof structure can be made from logs, which is 
what we used in the hut. 

The first known use of the reciprocal frame and the 
possible true inventor is the architect, James Essex, who 
built the chapter house roof of the Lincoln Cathedral. 
James Essex built the structure in 1762 and incorporated an 
example of a reciprocal frame structure using beams 
shorter than the overall span to form a polygonal form. 

The Lincoln Ministry was established in 953 AD and 
was rebuilt in 1192 and has been altered and extended over 


Figure 2. The design of the reciprocal frame. 


the years. Essex, in his 1762 brief, decided to construct the 
new roof for the chapter house from imported pine rather 
than the more usual oak. So much for the history lesson, 
most ideas are not new, are they? 
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Barbecue Bible 


Full colour, 192 pages, 
spiral bound hardcover 


Published by Hamlyn 
$39.95 inc GST* 


Well, to be honest I went straight to the 
dessert pages (not to be disappointed) 
and then on to the vegetarian section. As 
you might ask, if it’s a book on the 
barbie: why not go straight for the meat 
dishes? In my opinion gone are the days 
of steak and potato salad on the patio. 
This book extends the barbecuing style 
of cooking from the regular family feed 
to the more exotic party affair. It is 
packed with loads of ideas on flavouring 
and presenting your barbecued food. 
This book moves away from the conven- 
tional by starting with ‘top ten favour- 
ites’ (try Tandoori chicken), next ‘family 
fun’ (including a guide on children’s fa- 
vourites). Moving on to party mode, 
chapter three is titled ‘meat for the 
masses’ aimed at taking the stress out of 
catering for large numbers. This chapter 
includes a planner to help the preparation 


Edited by Judith Gray 


and strategies. Chapter four “weekday 
wind down’, is an honest look at the 
barbie — no frills — just use what’s in 
the cupboard and make it snappy! This 
includes simple dishes like fish with al- 
mond and parsley pesto. 

Other chapters include elegant 
entertaining, east-west, viva vegetarian, 
salads, desserts and dressings. Spectacu- 
lar vegetarian ideas include nut koftas 
with mint yoghurt and beetroot with 
mustard and walnut sauce. Each recipe is 
clearly laid out and photographed. With 
tips and hints on presentation it all looks 
failsafe, not to mention inspiring. Come 
on the spring so we can all go outside to 
cook again! 


Garden Harvest 
(Getting better results 
with fruit, herbs and 
vegetables in your garden) 


by Steven Bradley 


Large format, full colour 
soft cover, 199 pages 


Published by Murdoch 
Books 
$39.95 inc GST* 


Here is the motivation any novice gar- 
dener may need to be kick started in 
spring. Be inspired by beautiful photo- 
graphs of spectacular English gardens and 
plants. Prepare yourself for an abundant 
spring and summer. Author, Steven 
Bradley, is a gardener, lecturer and broad- 
caster. Consider him a garden doctor with 
loads of practical knowledge which will 
enable you to plan, propagate, care for, 
and harvest your organic garden. Steven 
focusses on vegetables, herbs, berries, and 
fruit. Start with a garden plan, tools and 
equipment. Look at plant preparation, in- 
cluding seeds and cuttings. Learn the ba- 
sics of pruning — the four Ds rule: cut out 
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dead, dying, diseased or damaged wood. 
Follow up maintenance, weed control and 
bird protection are a must. Finally, pick- 
ing and storing fruits and vegetables, 
which is what we all like doing. 

The book closes with a wonderful 
chapter on the autumn wind down which 
includes cutting back, dividing plants, 
and mulching to protect from the cold. In 
short, this book is a look at the basic tech- 
niques required to create a productive 
edible garden. It is perfectly suited to the 
cooler climates where spring and sum- 
mer are the peak growing times. I found 
the working garden diary a great chart to 
be guided by. Check the garden area 
headings (for example fruits) then you 
can look at the season column to see what 
needs to be done. I see that midsummer is 
the time to cut back the old fruiting rasp- 
berry canes. Mine are so out of hand I 
must make it a must! As this book is an 
English publication the emphasis is a little 
different to what we’d expect in Australia: 
it really lends itself to a moist, volcanic 


soil site. But having said that, this book 
could be just the encouragement and in- 
spiration you need to get back out there. 


Installing and Finishing 
Flooring 


by William P Spence 


Large format, full colour 
soft cover, 192 pages 


Published by Stirling 
Publishing Co 
$32.95 inc GST* 


Although this is an American publication 
it is very much applicable to the Austral- 
ian owner builder. This book shows you 
how to install and finish a huge range of 
floor types, enabling you to get the de- 
sired look. From the plush carpet in the 
bedroom through to a rustic paved area 
— it’s all here. The book consists of 11 
chapters covering preparation and floor 
construction, solid wood flooring, par- 
quetry flooring, engineered laminate 
flooring, vinyl, ceramic, stone, marble 
and finally carpets. All aspects are care- 
fully illustrated with cross-section dia- 
grams which makes it very easy to under- 
stand what is required. 

Learn how to illustrate a concrete 
floor, deal with moisture, ventilation and 
noise proof issues. Learn how to lay car- 
pet up stairs with a stair tool, as well as 
join and make a seam in your carpet, us- 
ing adhesive or double-faced tape. You 
will also be able to use the step by step 
photographs to learn how to tension and 
stretch the carpet into place. Tools such 
as the tile cutters, sanders and knee kick- 
ers are all available for hire, so why not 
learn how to use them yourself? 

A well-finished ceramic tile floor 
is a treat for the eye. If you intend install- 
ing tiles over an existing floor it is impor- 
tant to consider the condition of the exist- 
ing floor. If it is timber, it may be neces- 
sary to repair the sub-floor, renail and 
sand to even out lumps and bumps before 
installing cement sheeting. If the exist- 
ing floor is concrete, again an even sur- 
face is required. Grinding and filling 
may be needed. Learn how to cut tiles 
and prepare and use grout. The strength 
of this book lies in the attention paid to 
detail. It takes a professional approach 
focussing on excellent preparation and a 
high finish. Without a doubt it is the 
most comprehensive book on floor cov- 
ering I have seen. 
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Kids’ Guide to Camping 
by Mike Smith 


Reviewed by Harry Gray, 
' 11 years. 


$16.95 inc GST* 


This book is an excellent guide to camp- 
ing. It includes lots of fun activities for 
kids to do by getting outdoors. Mike 
Smith starts Kids’ Guide to Camping by 
recommending what clothes to wear de- 
pending on the weather. He also tells 
you what food to take. Then he gives you 
instructions on how to set up camp and 
make a tent using coat hangers and a 
tarpaulin! The next two sections are 
keeping food and water cool, and tying 
knots (which I like the most). Al 
throughout the book Mike Smith has put 
in lots of historical facts and there is also 
a section on how to make a fire safely 
and what to do if caught in a bushfire. 

This book suggests lots of fun 
activities such as animal tracking, using 
a compass, collecting leaves, drawing 
insects and using secret codes. There is 
also a chapter that has a section on 
weather forecasting and how to make 
your own barometer. If you're ever 
bored or need something to do, read this 
book and get out camping. I really 
enjoyed. this book because it gave me 
lots of ideas and it makes me want to get 
out there. 


*These books are available 
from The Good Life Book 
Club by phoning (03) 5424 
1814, or writing to 17 
Falls Rd, Trentham, Vic, 
3458 for ordering details 
or a free catalogue. 


Making Money 
$$ From Home $$ 


It's easy when you know how! And the best way to find 
out how is by getting a copy of Australian Business & 
Money Making Opportunities magazine. Everyissue 
is packed with information on 

affordable and exciting money 

making opportunities (full or part AUSTRALIAN 
time). It’s sold from Newsagents | 

across Australia and is found in OPPORTUNITIES 
the business section. EG 

readers can get a recent issue by sending 4 x 45¢ 
stamps with your name and address to the address 
below. We also produce the following publications. 


AUSTRALIAN BUSINESS GUIDES 


Each of the following titles will introduce you to 
the procedures for making money from a wide 
range of ventures. Each is designed with a “shoe- 
string” budget in mind. (prices already include GST) 


101 Money MakiNG Opportunities: 

This guide contains details on more than one hundred 

business opportunities which require minimal investment 

to start. Sources of further information are also listed. 
0 


How To Prorit From Your Hanpcrarts & Hossies: 
Here's the information you need to make money from your 
handcrafts/hobbies. If you're looking for valuable advice 
and suggestions on how to profit from your handmade 
products then this title is for you! #22 


How To Start A Mail ORDER Business. 

This title consists of our most popular guides covering the 

area of starting and operating a Mail Order Business. If you 

are looking at alternative ways of doing business, then 

Mail Order could be what you've been looking for! 
«h 


Maxine Money From FLEA Markets. 
Making money from a stall at a fleamarket or swap meet is 
easy if you know how. This guide takes you through the 
process and outlines what you should and shouldn't do to 
make your business profitable #24 


MakinG Money With Your Home Computer 
Turn your home computer into a money making machine. 
This guide takes you through money making opportunities 
which include: Desktop Publishing, Newsletter Publish- 
ing, and concludes with more than 100 ideas which have 
potential depending on your areaof interest. #25.......$12.00 


Maxine Money WitH Your CAMERA 

With this guide, you can turn your camera and talents into 
a profitable full or part-time money making business. 
# $8.00 u 


Start Your Own Import/Export Business 
Find out just how easy it is to start your own Imp/Exp 
business. Very little money is required to start, but the 
profits can be enormous once established. An exciting 
business with a big future. #27 $10.00 


How To Oraanise A Successrut HoME-BASED BUSINESS 
A Home-Based buiness is an ideal business to start. Find 
out how to make sure your business is a success right from 
the start. This guide covers all the issues you need to 
consider as well as the traps to avoid.#28 $8.00 


P&H for single/multiple guides is $3 per order. 
All orders come with a 7 day Money Back Guarantee. 


AAA Media Network, PO Box 5518, Dept EG1, eo 
South Windsor, NSW 2756. Paes 
Fax (02) 4577 6942 or visit our web site: 
www.profitcentre.com 


ORDER & INFO COUPON 


SEEE PEIEE A E S PICODE? isa | 


| SAVE$$ - Buy any 3 and choose a 4th guide for free. | 
Buy any 6 guides and receive ALL 8 for the same price. 
l Enclosed is Chq/MO for $3 p/h + $. 

021 O22 023 024 025 026 O27 028 


| ENA Current issue of AB&MMO magazine 

| sent with every order ( valued at $4.50 ). 
O Please send me a recent issue of AB&MMO magazin oe 

| Enclosed are 4 x 45c stamps to help offset postage. N 
O I'd prefer the current issue of AB&MMO magazine. al 


Enclosed are 10 x 45¢ stamps for magazine & p/h. $ 
ee ee ee ee ee er] 


for Guide/s No. 
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Earth People Write 
continued from page 6 


Sand soap recipe 
Hi there, 

I found this recipe for ‘sand soap’ on 
the net and I hope this is what Jeanette 
Hughes, from EG 123, is wanting. Please be 
advised I have just found this and will try it 
soon, but have not tried it yet so not sure 
whatitis like. Next time you goto the beach, 
bring a container and grab some sand on 
your way home. A fantastic all-natural 
exfoliator that can be added to almost any 
soap for a great scrub. 

Total time: ten minutes, total cost: $3. 
What you will need: sand, glycerin soap, olive 
oil and water. Directions: add two bars of 
glycerin soap and 1/4 cup of water to an old 
saucepan. Heat over a very low flame until 
melted. Add 1 teaspoon of olive oil and 1 
tablespoon of sand to the mixture. You can 
also add a teaspoon of a favourite essential oil 
for scent now, too. Stir and remove from heat. 

When the mixture becomes cool and 
starts to solidify, mould it with your hands 
into soap balls and let it harden on wax 
paper, or pour into a container like the bot- 
tom of a clean paper milk carton. Use the 
soap daily in the shower — the sand works 
as a great body exfoliator. 

Colin, email: <colink@mtaq.com.au>, 
fax: (07) 3844 4488. 


Natural tick repellents? 
Hello, 

Iam trying to find out about natural tick 
repellents. I suffer from ‘tick attacks’ in my 
bush block in WA just north of Perth. They 
are very small (about pinhead size) and 
brown-red in color. Any advice or refer- 
ences would be much appreciated — they 
are driving me crazy! Thanks. 

Garry, email: <nagtegaal@email 
account.com>. 


Still inspired after 23 years 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’ , 

Finally made the break from the city. I 
feel like we may finally have part of our 
dream of a strawbale house come true — 
after seeing your magazine at 17 years old, 
I’m nearly forty and still feel rejuvenated 
and feel as though I have an invisible bond 
with all the Earth Garden readers out there. 
Many thanks for your continued vision and 
enthusiasm towards all things environmen- 
tal and self sufficient. I was delighted to 
receive John Seymour’s The NEW Com- 
plete Book of Self Sufficiency for my birth- 
day from my parents. It was like reuniting 
with an old friend, as I continually borrowed 
it as a teenager until the library copy fell 
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apart. I was re-inspired. I would also like to 
meet with other Earth Gardeners in the area 
if possible. Again many thanks. 

Alison Chapman, 113 Harris Road, 
Elliminyt, Victoria, 3249. 


Elusive marula seeds 
Hello, 

I love reading your magazine. I really 
liked the sound of the marula trees. But 
however hard I search, I cannot find anyone 
with seeds, even the quoted web site in 
South Africa. Do you, or Josef, know where 
I could get some seeds? 

Vyt Vilkaitis, email: <v_vilkaitis@ 
bigpond.com>. 


Josef replies: 
Dear Vytas, 

Thank you for your enquiry regarding 
marula. I’ve listed two potential suppliers 
who should be able to assist you. Silverhill 
Seeds, 18 Silverhill Court, Kenilworth, 
7700 RSA (South Africa), Attn: Rachael 
Saunders, or email <silverhill@ 
yebo.co.za>. Or try Fruit Spirit Botanic 
Park, Lot 69, Dunoon Road, Dorroughby, 
NSW, 2480, Attn: Paul Recher, website: 
<www.nrg.com/~recher/seeds.html>. I 
can recommend you beg, borrow or buy a 
copy of: “Cornucopia II—a source book of 
edible plants’, by Stephen Facciola, 
Kampong Publications, ISBN 0-9628087-2-5. 
Best regards, Josef A Tamaliunas. 


One muddy step at a time 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’ , 

We have been rather preoccupied with 
selling our beautiful 1-1/2 acres/4 br brick 
and tile, and buying a 20 acre bush block. As 
you know there has been a drought here in 
Queensland, but it broke the day after we 
dozed the road into our 20 acres. Beautiful 
as the rain is it has delayed our plans for 
having the road finished and the shed built 
before we had to move. We have managed 
to get our caravan up the neighbours’ drive- 
way and along the ridge to our campsite and 
have settled in reasonably well. In a couple 
of weeks we should be living in the shed, 
which will be a relief to our three children, 
who are having trouble fitting all their stuff 
into the 23 foot (seven metre) caravan. 
Looking forward to our next issue. 
Christine, Scott, Robert, Grace and 
Matthew, Willow Vale, Qld. 


Single mum, suburban and 
planning 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’ , 

Ilove your magazine! Yes, another fan 
who lives in the city and dreams of moving 
further out one day. As things stand, I am 
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now a single mum with a beautiful and 
energetic 2-1/2 year old called Isabella and 
am busy transforming my suburban block 
into my little paradise. Vegies and chooks 
are soon to take over the back yard and I’ve 
been scouring the bookshops for ideas on 
chook houses and permaculture. Thanks for 
providing such a fabulous resource and 
source of inspiration. 
Danielle Pirrie, Dingley 
Victoria. 


Village, 


Charcoal production from 
coconut shells 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’ , 

Iam hoping you will be able to help me 
find information on charcoal production. I 
am returning to Papua New Guinea to join 
my extended family and assist them in re- 
viving an ailing coconut industry. We will 
thus have an abundance of coconut shells 
which we would like to turn into charcoal on 
a small commercial basis. I am seeking 
information on constructing a kiln setup 
which would suit a small family business. 
Should anyone know of any books or have 
contact with anyone who might have infor- 
mation or plans for how to build a kiln to 
produce charcoal I would appreciate being 
any contact. 
Johan F Maas, PO Box 589, Alotau, 
Milne Bay Province, Papua New Guinea. 


Goats’ milk soap recipe? 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’ , 

Thank for your great magazine. I have 
been a reader for 15 years and look forward 
to the new issue appearing in the shops. 
Having lived on the south coast, Gympie, 
Queensland, and now the Snowy Mountains 
I have finally found my piece of paradise. 
The climate is so changeable and the sky can 
be so dramatic, it’s beautiful. We keep 
sheep, milking goats, chooks and two cham- 
pion dogs. 

My garden and lifestyle have always 
followed organic principles, eating healthy 
produce and making my own bread, cheese, 
yoghurt, and so on. I am a member of the 
Diggers Seed Club and try to save many 
seeds of my owneach year. Can any one out 
there supply me with a recipe for goats’ milk 
soap? 

Gail DeCent, PO Box 29, Adaminaby, 
NSW, 2630. 


Landsharing in SE Qld 
Dear brother/sister Earth Gardeners, 

I write from my little dream in the 
Conondale Valley, three acres and ten years 
of solid work and passion for the land and 
what it can give, when we truly love it. Over 
these years we’ ve established a full acre and 


a half of a sub tropical food forest of lush 
abundance — salad/seasonal vegie garden, 
children’s play areas, dams, paths to the 
river for play to refresh — oh, and our 
beautiful home. 

My current love is to have our two goats 
go into kid'and milk with abundance again in 
the spring. My little one will be over the 
moon to cuddle her last year’s baby’s kid. 
Our ducks will lay again soon and we’ II then 
be able to add eggs to the little weekly 
market stall that we do down the road. Cur- 
rently we’re selling spicy pumpkin chutney, 
sugar-free organic jams and fresh produce 
— ah, and gourmet goats’ cheeses to come 
— yum! 

We’ve come to a point where. three 
acres is too much to manage on our own and 
we’d love to share. I’ve been advised by 
council that ‘Tenants in Common’ is our 
best option. It looks good. If you’re inter- 
ested and you are willing to be creative with 
us then we’d love to hear from you and 
discuss it further. Wisdom has led me to 
believe it would be best for both parties to 
live together first for a year to learn about 
each other and iron out any challenges 
within the contract. We’re non smokers/ 
drinkers and lead a relatively simple, yet 
colourful, joyous lifestyle. We welcome 
those on a similar path to join us. We’re 
hoping to allot one acre at $25,000 and/or 1/ 


4 acre at $15,000 with further cash required 


for a dwelling. 
Jill Ienna, Conondale, Queensland, 
email: <jienna@telstra.com>. 


Shaker barns and repressive laws 
Dear editor, 

For the person who wishes to know 
about Shaker barns, they have a catalogue 
which might have ideas. Hancock Shaker 
Village, Rt 20 and 41, PO Box 927, 


Pittsfield, MA 01202, USA. Also anyone | 


wishing to know more about the Terrorist 
Bills which came out in May 2003 and 
GATS, contact Joe Bryant, PO Box 270, St 
Marys, NSW, 2760, email: <info@gats. 
com.au>, web: <www.gats.com.au>. 

S Kearney, Limbri, NSW. 


Another dry summer? 
Hello to all Earth Gardeners, 


Oy 


I'm sure, it’s our connection, to, Earth. 
Gardeners and its many like- minded garz - 


deners that helps to keep us sane in this mad 
mad world. Thank you to Alan and all the 
staff for a great magazine — keep up the 
good work. Our summer garden this year 
produced reasonable crops of most vegies, 
which compensated for all the hours spent 
hanging on to the end of the hose. But, what 
about next year? If we don’t get good winter 
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rains there will be Stage 4 restrictions, 
which means no watering of gardens at all! 
Perhaps some articles on the best drought- 
resistant plants and ‘water-wise’ tips would 
be timely. Meanwhile we had best pray for 
rain and lots of it! Isn’t it amazing how 
mushrooms will spring up from the dry 
earth, with even a few showers of rain — a 
minor miracle? Happy gardening to you all. 
Beth Cox, Wendouree, Vic. 


Dear Beth, 

I am bit nervous that we may face 
another dry summer. Luckily, the 16 pages 
of articles on drytime gardening and water- 
saving devices and ideas in EG 118 are not 
only highly relevant but still available. See 
page 80 to order. 

— Alan. 


Self-sufficiency ideas and 
techniques 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’ , 

I picked up your magazine in a newsa- 
gent thinking I would just flick through and 
just maybe there’d be at least one article that 
is of interest. I have never been so wrong in 
my life — every article got my full attention. 
Well I’m. hooked. My eyes are eagerly 
scanning the newsagents for the next issue 
and op:shops for older ones. I read Earth 
Garden from cover to cover — everything 
had my mind ticking overtime. I have so 
many questions I'd like to ask, I could fill 
pages. 

I would like to ask if you and your 
readers care to help me to make my dreams 
come true. I am wheelchair bound, 47 years 
old, single, mother of three teenage girls 
with a head and heart full of dreams about 
buyinga few acres, if not in Victoria, at least 
somewhere in Australia. I’d love to put all 
the, self-sufficient ideas I have read, col- 
lected and dreamed about for so long into 
action. Some people tend to see only my 
wheelchair and think poor, broken down, 
useless woman, but they could not be further 
from the truth. 

So please if anyone out there has any 
ideas, knows of anyone who has been in the 
same situation as,me and can tell me how 
they, managed, could you please write and 
let me, know. about them as no matter how 
small they are they would be greatly appre- 
ciated. .[, am creative enough to adapt any 
ideas to suit my 9wn handicap, I promise all 
letters will be answered. 

Suzanne, Smith, PO Box 691, Moe, 
Victoria, 3825. 


Dear Suzanne, 
I know that Esther Deans firmly be- 
lieves that her no-dig gardening method can 


easily be adapted for people who are wheel- 
chair-bound, with raised garden beds even 
built on old bed frames! I have no doubt that 
readers will help you with ideas. Good luck. 
I admire your positive approach and am 
sure you will achieve your goals: negative 
thinking is undoubtedly the greatest handi- 
cap of all. 

— Alan. 


North Coast real estate advice? 
Hello EG people, 

This is my first time writing to you, so 
please bear with me as English is also my 
second language. I have so many things to 
ask your readers, that I don’t know where to 
start — but here it is! 

We’ ve had enough of the rat race. We 
are more than ready to take the plunge. 
Somewhere between Bellingen and 
Lismore would be nice, but how do we go 
about it? It’s a bit scary not knowing where 
to start — I’m 55 and my husband 60 and our 
little paradise would have to be anormal size 
house or cottage with at least two to five 
acres. I’m a keen gardener (vggies only). 
Flowers? I don’t know anything about 
them. A few animals including cats and 
dogs would be fantastic. We would like to 
buy privately with cash because the bank 
refuses to give us a small mortgage as we are 
not working at the moment. 

Can anyone send us any brochures on 
private sales in their little community? It 
would be greatly appreciated and well re- 
ceived. We are the perfect neighbours: not 
noisy, helpful, caring for the environment 
and animals as well as people around us. My 
‘off and on’ volunteering is proof of that for 
the past 25 years here and abroad. 

Does anyone have natural remedies for 
water retention, cellulite, bloatiness, spider 
veins, smoking and skin rash? 

As we hope to make the move very 
soon, we would appreciate some seeds to 
start our new garden with instructions to 
grown then successfully. Are there any 
strawbale builders between Bellingen and 
Lismore? Please send us your contact de- 
tails. If your community is a kind and loving 
one, please send us any information and we 
will come and visit and investigate the area. 
To be part of it will be an honour. 

Pine mushrooms are aplenty at the 
moment. Wipe them clean, slice and,cook in 
a little olive oil and garlic for a few minutes. 
Great for vegetarians or mixed into pasta, 
rice, cous cous, polenta. Curry powder, 
paprika, chilli powder, white wine, or red, 
make it even better. 

A & M Vivarelli, PO Box 6011, 
Katoomba, NSW, 2780. Phone (02) 4782 
1538. 
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Unclassifieds are 80 cents (including GST) per word prepaid. 

Bookings for the DECEMBER 2003 issue should arrive at PO Box 2 Trentham, 3458, 
by 1 NOVEMBER 2003 or <www.earthgarden.com.au> 

(Secure payment by credit card is also available at the website.) 


EARTHWORMS. Books and videos on all aspects of worm 
farming: for profit, gardening, bait, waste management. Season 
Special: Free copy of ‘Earthworms for Ecology & Profit’ with 
orders over $25. Free list from WormWide Books, 44 Poppet 
Rd, Wamboin, NSW, 2620. Phone/fax (02) 6238 3577. 


HOMESCHOOLING? The book, “A Steiner Homeschool?” 
contains advice on creativity, bureaucracy, discipline, program- 
ming, curriculum, and more. Send $14 (Visa/Mastercard, 
cheque, money order) to: Alan Whitehead, Box 329 Blackheath, 
2785 <www.users.bigpond.com/goldenbeetlebooks/>. 


HOME STONE FLOUR MILLS. Mill your own Stoneground 
wholemeal flour for cakes and bread at home with a Retsel Little 
Ark Stone Flour Mill. <www.retsel.com.au> “Endorsed by the 
Housewives’ Association”. Write for catalogue to: PO Box 712, 
Dandenong, Victoria, 3175, enclosing three postage stamps. 
Phone (03) 9795 2725. Distributor enquiries welcome. 


HOME PLANS “The Earth Builder’s Plan Catalogue”. (180 
pages), includes: 92 plans for handcrafted buildings (83 homes 
& 9 workshops, cabins & carport) of mudbrick, rammed earth, 
stone, poleframe, timber, poured earth, strawbale, construction 
details; a working drawing of a small loft floor home (11 x A3 
sheets) is included. Mail $95.00 (post & pack incl.) to John 
Barton - Building Design, 89 Camden Road, Newtown, Vic. 
3220, Email: <jbarton@pipeline. com.au> or Phone/fax enquir- 
ies to (03) 5222 5774 for fixed quote to draw and document your 
home plan. Cheques, Mastercard, Bankcard, Visa accepted. 
Free brochure is available by snail mail or Web: <http:// 
users.pipeline.com.au/jbarton>. 


GOURDS, SEEDS, BOOKS AVAILABLE NOW! In our 
new catalogue. Send 4 stamps to: The Gourd Father, PO Box 
298 EG, East Maitland, 2323. <www.thegourdfather.com>. 
Special Offer! Book on growing & drying gourds plus 2 pkts 
seeds mixed, 1 sml & 1 lrg plus free catalogue $29.90 includes 
P&H & GST. 


STONE GRIND FLOUR AT HOME witha Schnitzer German 
quality hand or electric Stone mill. 6 models from $178. 
Schnitzer Mills, 420 Freemantle Rd, Bathurst, 2795. Phone (02) 
6336 9100. Website: <www.schnitzer.com.au>. 


HOME EDUCATION. For information send SSAE to Alterna- 
tive Education Resource Group, PO Box 461, Daylesford, 3460. 
Website: <www.home-ed.vic.edu.au>. Phone (03) 9517 7107. 
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ANIMAL NATUROPATHY - GREENPET. Herbal & ho- 
moeopathic remedies, nutritional supplements, non-toxic sham- 
poos and much more. Mail-order catalogue Australia wide. Dis- 
tance consultations also available. 129 Redwood Rd, Doonan, 
Qld, 4562. Phone (07) 5449 1453, fax: (07) 5449 1463, email: 
<info@greenpet.com.au>, website: <http://www.greenpet. 
com.au>. 


JUICERS, MANUAL OR ELECTRIC for fruits, vegetables 
and wheatgrass. See our manual st/steel model. Quality 
Grainmill and Juicers Products, phone (02) 4751 2477 or visit us 
on www. grainmills.com.au <http://www.grainmills.com.au>. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION. MORUYA, FAR 
SOUTH COAST NSW. Romantic | br and family 2 br. bush 
cabins Big open fires, $350 per week, $140 per weekend. Phone 
(02) 4474 2542. 


NATIVE STINGLESS BEES for profit or pleasure — how to 
get started, pollination/honey potential in Queensland. Detailed 
information booklets, packed with photos, diagrams. For free 
catalogue, send name, address and 50c stamp to: ANBRC, Box 
74-G3, North Richmond, 2754. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION. Northern NSW. Cabin, 
caravans and camping in community. <www.nimbinaustralia. 
com/sundara> (02) 6633 7037. 


STRAWBALE BUILDING WORKSHOPS. Comprehensive 
3-day strawbale and earthen plaster building workshops, 
Daylesford. Ring for dates or check website. Learn how you too 
can build easily, environmentally, and affordably. Don 
O’Connor and Sue Ewart (see EG 101 & 105). Visit on our Web 
site <www.gentleearthwalking.com.au> Phone (03) 5348 7506. 


TIPIS by Don O’Connor. Tipis made to order by experienced 
and caring builder. Also available Tipi Camping: retreats and 
holidays — Daylesford. Phone (03) 5348 7506 or write to 
PO Box 395, Daylesford, Victoria, 3460. 


STARTER PACK in Earth Building. Includes step by step 
owner building in mudbrick, rammed earth, stone or rendered 
straw, where to go for help, myths and quotes. Ask Cherie for a 
consultancy session focused on your building needs or send for 
Starter Pack - $44 (incl. GST/mail) PO Box 222, Cockatoo 
3781<www.startingpoint.com.au>. Phone (03) 5968 1686 
“We'll get you started!” 


SUPPRESSED & UNUSUAL TECHNOLOGIES CATA- 
LOGUE. Free energy devices, antigravity, hydrogen fuel, mag- 
netic motors, alternate fuels and engines, 200+ Topics. Send 
6 x Australian 50c stamps to Lostech Archive, PO Box 456-E, 
Tolga, Qld, 4882, Australia. 


ENVIRONMENTALLY AWARE INTERNET BUSINESS 
DIRECTORY. <http://www.ecochoice.au.com>. 


PRINTER CARTRIDGE RECYCLING. <http://www. 
inkagain.com.au> Or write for more information to PO Box 
1851, Geelong, 3220. 


STRAWBALE COTTAGE - ‘THE WILLOW’S MUSE’. As 
seen in EG 116. Come and test ‘drive’ and be inspired. Earthen 
rendered, hand sculpted, original 2 BR, self contained, outdoor 
area, BBQ, cob oven, owner built, now finished for getaway 
rental, near Daylesford, Victoria (10 minutes to Hepburn). 
Phone Dunja (03) 5476 4445, fax (03) 5476 4429, 
<www.strawbalecottage.com>. 


ECO BUILDING ADVICE, designs, plans for councils, 
inspections — for homes in Adelaide, SA. 35 years experience. 
Phone Jack (08) 8261 9049. Website: <www.jmetcalf.net>. 


TIME TO RENDER? After 15 years of satisfied users every- 
where, Acropol Mudguard has proven to be simply the best 
available. For brochure and sample phone (07) 3890 0888 (busi- 
ness hours) or fax (07) 3890 0899, 24 hours. Email: 
<karenp@ wheylite.com.au>. 


ENVIRONMENTALLY FRIENDLY TEA TREE PROD- 
UCTS. Minimal outlay. Simplest plan. No inventory, invoicing 
or collecting. Phone: Nicole on (07) 4956 1416. 
<australia@melaleuca.com>. 


AUSTRALIAN ECO SHOP. Water tanks and filters. Natural 
Bio paint. Compost toilets, insulation, flow forms, eco books. 
Permaculture design and consultancy. Phone Andrew (02) 4958 
6611. Email <austecoshop@hotkey.net.au>. 


SUSTAINABLE EARTH TECHNOLOGIES, Hunter Valley 
Architecture, Permaculture, solar power, greywater systems. 
Phone 0417 046 865. <www.sustainable.com.au>. 


MOON PADS cloth menstrual pads, The Keeper menstrual cup 
and Zappy Nappies for babies: Earth-friendly, sustainable, 
reusable products, good for your purse, your health and our envi- 
ronment. Visit <www.moonpads.com.au> or send SSAE to 


Moon Pads, PO Box 118, Sandy Bay, Tasmania, 7006. 


1-DAY WATER SELF-SUFFICIENCY COURSE: 
TALKER: Scott McFarlane, Water Engineer. TOPICS: rainwa- 
ter tanks, water conservation, greywater reuse, compost toilets. 
LOCATION: CERES, Lee St, Brunswick East. TIMES: 10 am 
to 5 pm, Ist Sunday of each month. BOOKING: (03) 5175 0895, 
<mcfarlanes@netspace.net.au>. 


GEOMANTICA.COM Discover dowsing, Australasian 
geomancy, devas, Towers of Power with Alanna Moore (20 
years experience). Website, free e-mag, surveys, courses. Work- 
shops in Victoria: Oct-Nov, Tasmania: Nov, New Zealand: 
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December. Email- <info@ geomantica.com> or send ssae to PO 
Box 929 Castlemaine, Victoria, 3450. 


HOME PLANS. “The Earth Builders Plan Catalogue” (180 
pages). includes: 92 plans for handcrafted buildings [83 homes 
& 9 workshops, cabin & carport] of mudbrick, rammed earth, 
stone, pole fame, timber, poured earth and strawbale (with con- 
struction details). A working drawing of a small lot home is also 
included: (11 x A3 sheets). Mail $95.00 (postage has been 
included) to John Barton Building Design, 89 Camden Road, 
Newtown, (Geelong) Vic. 3220 or phone (03) 5222 5774 with 
credit card details. Money orders & cheques accepted. Free 
brochure available. Individual home plans drafted & docu- 
mented. Email: <jbarton@pipeline.com.au>. 


AMAZON SHAMAN PLANTS. Ayahuasca and Chacruna, 
$30 each including postage. Phone (07) 4094 1742 or email 
<alanperry@ fni.aunz.com>. 


BENDIGO COMMUNITY PERMACULTURE DESIGN 
COURSE. The Gravel Hill Gardens presents Australia’s newest 
PDC in October 2003, featuring DAVID HOLMGREN present- 
ing his revised principles alongside experienced local 
permaculturalists. More information: <www.permaculture.biz/ 
salvoPDC>. Phone 0419 472 835 or (03) 5442 7699. 


ä 
ECOLOGICAL SOLUTIONS PERMACULTURE DE- 
SIGN & ECOVILLAGE COURSES in our award winning 
EcoCentre in the UN World Habitat Award winning Crystal 
Waters Permaculture Village, Qld. Get immersed in the reality 
of ecovillage living whilst learning the theory from people who 
have done the hard yakka! Our Programme Director, Max O 
Lindegger, co-designed and developed Crystal Waters. A well 
known permaculture and ecovillage teacher, consultant and de- 
signer, Max has been teaching since 1981 and is in great demand 
here and internationally. Max has a Permaculture Diploma (first 
issue), inaugural Permaculture Community Service Award 
(1985) and the Prime Minister’s Centenary Medal (2003). He is 
a Founding and Current Board Director for the international 
Global Ecovillage Network (GEN). GEN’s Oceania/Asia Secre- 
tariat, Earthworks Institute and Ecological solutions (ELS), author, 
and a certified organic farmer. See separate entries below for 
specific courses. More information: Ecological solutions: email: 
<study@ecologicalsolutions.com.au>, phone (07) 5494 4741, 
fax (07) 5494 4578, website <www.ecologicalsolutions. 
com.au>. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN CERTIFICATE COURSE & 
ECOVILLAGE INTERNSHIPS, Immersion program, Crystal 
Waters: September 29 to October 24, 2003, April 5 to 29, 2004, 
September 20 to October 15, 2004. Ecological Solutions. See 
above contact details. 


PETER HARPER ALT TECH WORKSHOP & LECTURE. 
Visiting from the Center of Alternative Technology (CAT) UK, 
Peter Harper is a founding and current director of CAT, a bril- 
liant thinker, writer and teacher. Crystal Waters. 25 October, 
2003. Ecological Solutions. See above contact details. 


SRI LANKA PERMACULTURE DESIGN CERTIFICATE 


COURSE & CULTURAL IMMERSION. In English. Nov 18 
to 29, 2003. Ecological Solutions. See above contact details. 
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ECOVILLAGE DESIGN COURSES at Crystal Waters 
EcoVillage. Immersion program. Nov 3-13, 2003, Jun 21 — Jul 1, 
2004. Ecological Solutions. See above contact details. 


CONSULTANCY SERVICES, ECOLOGICAL DESIGN & 
PERMACULTURE. Ecological Solutions. See above contact 
details. | 


FROSTBITE 24V FRIDGE with freezer. 220 litres. Excellent 
condition. $850. Rutland Wind Generator 75 watts $450 or 
swap for 75 watt solar panel. Phone (03) 5726 9465. 


STRAWBALE BUILDING, SA: Strawbale Building Open 
Day: Sept 21. Weekend workshop- Building with Strawbales: 
Nov 8, 9 with Graham and Annemarie Brookman at The Food 
Forest, and Lance Kairl, SA’s strawbale builder. Contact 
Annemarie Brookman, details next ad. 


WORKSHOPS AND OPEN DAY at The Food Forest, a 15 ha 
permaculture farm. Public Open Day: Sept 28. Introduction to 
Permaculture: Oct 5. Sustainable House Design: Oct 12. Organic 
Vegetables and Free-range Poultry: Oct 26. Permaculture De- 
sign Course: Autumn 2004. Contact Annemarie Brookman at 
The Food Forest, PO Box 859, Gawler, SA 5118. Phone/fax 
(08) 85226450, email: <brookman@bigpond.com>. Website: 
<www.users.bigpond.com/brookman>. 


TAHITIAN NONI Fruit Juice is being used by thousands of 
people with healthful benefits, It supports several body systems 
and actually works at a cellular level. There is much ongoing 
research and scientific study throughout the world. For free infor- 
mation and how to have this Proxeronine-rich nutritional juice 
delivered to our door at the best possible price phone (02) 6553 
1350 or write to Leonie McKilligan, 1 Washington St, Tinonee, 
NSW, 2430. Tahitian Noni Independent Distributor 1270800. 


SUSTAINABILITY FAIR 2003. Saturday 20 September at 
Hawkesbury Earthcare Centre, University of Western Sydney 
Hawkesbury Campus, Richmond, NSW. A dynamic celebration 
of sustainable lifestyle and technology options. Seminars, work- 
shops, stalls, exhibits and entertainment. For more information 
contact Belinda Walker on 0414 677 741 or email <sustainability 
@hsa.org.au> or visit our website <www.earthcare.org.au>. 
Stallholder registration contact Ivo Drobac on (02) 9863 4055. 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


BUSHTUCKER IN YOUR BACKYARD. A guide to grow- 
ing over 70 native vegetable species. Includes 3 packets of seed. 
Send $25 to D Mather, PO Box 224, Black Rock, 3193, email 
<yamdaisy@hotmail.com>. 


HOLIDAY NORTHERN TASMANIA. Modern solar house, 
3 bedrooms, FSC, on organic farm, abundant produce and oys- 
ters included. Near beaches and national park. Book early (03) 
6428 6144 <http//herononearth.com>. 


JACARRI ECO-COTTAGE. You’ll feel so damn green you’ ll 
sprout leaves. Experience East Gippsland’s ancient forests from 
an environmentally-friendly cottage on an organic farm.. Solar 
power, wood stove, water wheel and organic produce all help to 
make Jacarri a working model of a low-impact environmentally 
sustainable living space. Clydesdales, goats and chooks share 
the farm. Situated between Errinundra and Snowy River Na- 
tional Parks, on the Brodribb River. From $60 a night. Call Jill 
Redwood for more details (03) 5154 0145 or email 
<jacarri@ bigpond.com>. 


STRAWBALE WORKSHOP. If you’re interested in building 
in strawbale and would like to try it for yourself, here’s your 
chance. Attend our workshop and learn everything you need to 
know. When: 27 & 28 September, 9 am to 4 pm. Where: 
Balnarring, Victoria. Cost: $200. Accommodation available 
locally. Phone 03) 5983 5080. 


LOOKING FOR A BUSINESS WITH A HIGHER PUR- 
POSE? We are a team of people working our own businesses 
using a simple model recommended by Best Selling author 
Robert Klyosaid. We share a commitment to support the causes 
that are important to each of us. If you would like to start your 
own business and reap financial rewards for yourself and the 
causes you believe in, we would like to work with you and show 
you how. Please call Mel and Tina on (03) 9513 1823. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. Back issues of Earth Garden 24; 
Grass Roots 37; Owner Builder 25; Warm Earth 9; +More. $2 ea 
plus postage. Books on permaculture, Settler’s Guide, EG 
Building, Self Sufficiency, Ag. Facts, Full List and price SAE to 
K. Anderson, PO Box 443, Kiama, 2533 or email: 
<kenando@bigpond.com.au>. 


Advertisers’ Index 


Toilet Systems 
Country Spray Render .... 


Marshall's Nursery 


Nara Food Dehydrator 


Australian Business Guides... 71 Eden Seeds ..…..................................... 30 Pioneer Water Tanks eee 59 
Amcer Earth Bricks Enviro Options = 68 Precision Wind Technology ..........++ 27 
PG Wa Cla US orninn EnviroCloths ........... - 19 Rainbow Power Company ............00+ 69 
AUSAXS sms Foil Batts .........0000000. … 53 Raintree Electronics and Solar .......... 63 
Australian Correspondence Schools . 21 Geometree ... = 26 Renewable Resources Workshop ...... 46 
Australian Ethical Investment ........... 20 Going Solar .............. 19 ROtAIOO er. 12 
BiG: PrOdUCLS rares carenrn 54 Green Point Design …. … 41 Safe Eco Products ere 49 
CAStWOPKS oneone ten rumneses 44 Grimes and SONS ........:ccececseeee … 25 Scandia Stoves & BBQS .....ccccecceseseeseee 63 
Clivus Multrum Composting Huff and Puff Constructions ... 61 Schnitzer Mills eee. 23 


- Solar Online Australia ...............c006 41 
TS. Solarhargë rm 37 


Davidsongrove Olives — Natural Nature-l00 .....eceeeeeeeeeeeees e 69 SolaZONE ...eccesseseseeseeeees … 57 
SOAS isseire eniaint iaka 35 Ned Kelly Wood Heaters ..... … 43 Solomit Strawboard ......ccccecceeseeseseeee 65 
Davy INGUStIES: rates 26 Oasis Windmills ..........000s0010.. … 47 Southern Cross Permaculture Institute 16 
DP Refrigeration issu 29 One Stop Timber Shop „sses. … 51 Tasmanian Environment Centre........ 47 
Dea POR sccssviesssey osscssssessuciviseessartss 12 Permaculture Design Institute .......... 15 The Everburning Light... 54 
ECOPPOPerty ccssassiss cseccavevssssvereceess 25 Permaculture Research Institute ....... 51 The Natural Company - The Keeper . 44 
ECO SNOW -ieor iepa 46 Peter Lees, Architect & Builder ......... 33 The Solar Bloke ere. 57 
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LAND LINES are for people buying, selling, seeking or sharing houses and land. It is your 
responsibility to check all deals. We charge a rate of 80 cents (including GST) per word (prepaid) for a listing of 
any desired length. All LAND LINES should include your name and address (phone number is optional). 
Please also name your nearest large town (eg, "50 km north east of Lismore"). 

LAND LINES for the December 2003 issue should arrive at PO Box 2 Trentham, 3458, or <www.earthgarden. 
com.au> by 1 November 2003 (Secure payment by credit card is also available at the website.) 

We simply cannot take LAND LINES over the phone — please don't try. 


LAND LINES PHOTO ADS NOW AVAILABLE — ONLY $15 EACH (PRE-PAID). Send a colour or black and white print with your land line. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


1. 25 ACRES, 30 MINUTES NORTH OF BATHURST. 
2.5 hours from Windsor/Richmond, with building permit. 
Views all the way to Bathurst and beyond. Never supered, 
suit organic. The block is fenced, undulating to steep, has a 
dam, and phone and electricity are available. Enjoy the clean 
air and healthy soil. Set the place up on weekends until 
you’re ready for the move, or just invest $68,000. Phone 
(02) 6332 5965 BH, (02) 6337 7749 AH. 


2. SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS. 20 minutes to Bowral or 
Mittagong. 3 bedroom shed style home with stone walls on 
100 acres. Solar and wind power, wood heater, Thermalux 
fuel stove, Smeg gas cooktop. Established native garden 
with stone walls and paths. High fence enclosure with 
vegetable garden, orchard, wide variety of trees, berries and 
chicken shed, chemical free for 17 years. 2 dams, large 
tractor shed. Land includes 70 acres of wilderness backing 
on to the Wingecarribee River with incredible gorge views 
and rock formations, beautiful walking tacks. $620,000 ono. 
Phone Bronwyn (02) 4878 5069, 0414 318 228. 


3. 50 KM SOUTH OF GRAFTON. 83 acres tranquility, 
not isolated. Power, phone, large dam, wet weather creek. 
Liveable mudbrick with leadlight. Extension not com- 
pleted. Primary and high school bus passes block. 6 km 
Nymboida village. Friendly neighbourhood. Price 
$160,000. Phone (02) 6649 4192. 


4. EDEN HINTERLAND. Between mountains and sea — 
an hour to the beaches, a couple to the Snowys and Canberra. 
Totally secluded natural bush. 220 acres facing north to 


small wild river on north boundary, plus 120 acres with long 
frontage to small creek on west boundary. Do your own 
thing in total peace. Valued at $145,000 and $96,000, we’ Il 
accept $99,000 and $72,000 — need the money*® Ring (02) 
4784 1020 for details. 


5. NORTHERN NSW. Beautiful mudbrick home on 10 
acre site in 800 acre MO, next to Bundjalung National Park. 
45 minutes to Lismore. Secluded bush setting. Perfect for 
bicycling and walking. One large bedroom, spacious living/ 
dining area plus loft. Slow combustion heater new fridge 


* Lismore 
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and stove. New garage and car port. Two dams, solar power, 240 
volts. Rainwater to house. $110,000. More details and photos: 
<www.realestateguide.com.au/evanshead>. Contact owner: 
(02) 6682 2589. 


6. COMMUNITY-STYLE HOUSE FOR SALE, outer Syd- 
ney metro. 4 units, 15 bedrooms, separate cottage on magnificent 
S acres with fruit trees, dam, mains & tank water, etc. Quiet area. 
Suit extended family or co-operative. Heaps of potential. See 
<www.infotoyou.com>. 


7. FAR NORTH COAST, NSW. “Rainsong”. 15 km from 
Murwillumbah. Charming renovated three bedroom farmhouse 
on usable three acres. Abundant water, majestic views. Privacy. 
rainforest, fruit trees. 5 mins to village. Giant steel shed/studio. 
45 minutes to Gold Coast. 1.5 hours to Brisbane, 1 hour to Byron. 
POA. Phone (02) 6679 1442 after 7pm. 


8. BEAUTIFUL 2 ACRE SHARE on 400 acres of rainforest 
with creek frontage. Spring water, cabin with solar power and 
phone on, all year access. Established community. $27,500. 
Visit <site27.bravehost.com> or call Owen on (02) 6680 4410. 
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QUEENSLAND 


1. 87 ACRES NATURAL BUSHLAND, mobile home, 
creek, mountain top road. Vendor finance available. Only 
1/2 hour to Ingham. $80,000. Phone 0427 189 910. 


2. KINGAROY. 2-1/2 hours from Brisbane. 550 acres ex 
cultivation and cattle on Stuart River. Town water, power 
and phone onto comfortable shed dwelling. 3/4 complete, 
large mudbrick house. Remaining bricks, tiller and mixer 
included to complete house. $210,000. Maxine Henderson. 
(07) 5450 0215. 


3. 20 KM FROM ROCKHAMPTON. Magnificent pas- 
toral vistas from architect designed 3 BR home. Total 
privacy on 25 acres. Expansive views over volcanic plugs 
and Byfield ranges. Master bedroom with ensuite separated 
from additional bdrms, bathroom and toilet by open plan 
living area. Large north facing tiled terraces. Indigenous 
garden. Forestry of 5000 rainforest trees for eco-superan- 
nuation. Olive grove and tropical orchard. B&B potential. 
Four-bay shed. Yeppoon 25 minutes. Offers around 
$490,000. <aussiecub@yahoo.com> 0439 769 643. 


4. 28 UNDULATING ACRES “Natural bush”, 50 km 
north of Bundaberg. 2 dams, 1/2 fenced, bitumen road 
frontage, school bus, electricity access. $28,000. Phone 
Karen on (07) 4154 4777. 


VICTORIA 


1. CHANGE OF LIFESTYLE, DUNOLLY. 36 quiet 
acres, modern 2 BR home, studio/bungalow. Extensive 
lockable shedding, includes machinery, workshop, 5 bay 
garage. You will never pay another power or water bill. 
Solar power, wind power, diesel generator. 100 year old 
cellar plus more. $212,000. Phone John after 6pm (03) 5468 
1193. 


2. BEECH FOREST, OTWAY RANGES. 40 km south 
of Colac. Approximately 5 acres fertile pasture gently 
sloping NE. Two tree-lined, spring-fed streams flow 
through the property. Fenced on three sides, gravel drive- 
way to green Colourbond shed with double rolladoor. Price 
$88,000. Contact Andrew on 0405 339 715. x 


3. LAND AND MUDBRICK PACKAGE. 3 acres and 
1500 mudbricks. Outskirts of historic Clunes. Town water 


and power. $35,000. Phone (03) 5472 5185. 


4. SCARSDALE. 15-20 minutes to Ballarat. New 3 BR, 
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study, open plan living areas. Wood kitchen, timber ceil- 
ings, allergy free flooring. Robes in 2 bedrooms, large 
cupboard in study. Full length verandahs at front and back. 
Two large water tanks, dam, solar-wind power. Town water 
and electricity at fence line. 9 x 6m workshed, storage sheds, 
chook shed and shade house. Garden, fruit trees & berries, 
allon 1-3/4 acres & 1/2 acre leased (99 years), no chemicals. 
Corner store, school and bus stop close. $150,000 OBO. 
Phone (03) 5342 8093. 


5. PAKENHAM. Rural fringe 26 km Dandenong. 4 
bedroom home, in quiet court, adjoining reserve. Full 
ensuite, large bathroom. Gas and wood heater, A/C, fans all 
rooms. Rear verandah overlooks Gurdies, Phillip Island. 
Large single garage/carport. Landscaped rock gardens. 
Front - rainforest - orchids, lilies, natives, parrots galore; rear 
- Tuscan pebble/rock vegie garden, citrus, stone fruits. 
Permaculture principles - organically rich peaty soil. Huge 
earthworms, skinks, ladybirds, stick insects breeding. Bird 
life: yellow-tailed black cockatoos, gang gangs, corellas, 
rosellas, king parrots, pardalotes, eastern spinebills, wrens, 
honeyeaters, shrike thrush, weebills. Close major reserve 
and creek system. Dynamic Landcare groups work with 
Shire and major authorities to enhance indigenous flora/ 
fauna. A truly lovely place to live. $234,950. Phone Maria 
(03) 5940 1289. 


6. TRENTHAM/DAYLESFORD. 5 ACRE BUSH 
BLOCK. One hour from Melbourne on Daylesford side of 
Trentham. Backs onto protected part of Wombat State 
Forest. Fern-filled gully, small clearing. Tall, wet, mixed 
eucalypt forest. Level possible house sites (need 7-12 trees 
removed). Earth Gardener neighbours, 3 minutes drive to 
Trentham township, 15 minutes to Daylesford/Hepburn 
Springs, 20 minutes walk through forest to Lyonville 


LAND LINES 


Springs and the Loddon River. Quiet, mostly part-time 
neighbours. Mains power right at front of block. Perfect, 
peaceful, bush retreat. Offers above $95,000. Phone 0428 
51 52 54. SEE PHOTO. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


SOUTH WEST. Beautiful bush block, $198,5@0. Visit 
<owner.com.au> Property #4017. Phone 0428 546 648. 


WANTED 


LAND WANTED in Wyndham, Rocky Hall or Burragate 
areas near Eden. 50 to 100 acres or thereabouts. Would like 
creek orriveraccess. Dwelling or cabin OKAY. Phone Walt 
0403 266 532 or email: <spenkins@webone.com.au>. 


BUSH BLOCK WANTED TO RENT, with good camp- 
sites, water and land for growing vegies and cash crops. 
Owner welcome to visit. No open fires in summer. Up to 
$50 per week &/or work on the block is offered. Mike (03) 
9882 4524. 


AVAILABLE FOR RENT, early December, Southern 
NSW. One hour south of Cooma. Two story granite and 
timber home on 120 acre beautiful bush block. Spring water, 
wood for heating, cooking and hot water, solar power, 
generator, gas fridge. Remote; friendly local community. 
Can distance educate through Queanbeyan. $150 per week, 
long lease. PhONE (08) 8258 7501. 


HOUSE SITTING OR RENTING. Mature, responsible 
couple wish to house sit in Tasmania (preferably near 
Launceston or Hobart) from October. We are houseproud, 
keen gardeners and will do general maintenance. Will also 
consider renting. Ring (02) 4447 5370 or email 
<sandyv@ihug.com.au>. 
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A selection of sustainable living books available from Earth Garden. For the full list of books, see ‘The 
Good Life Book Club’ catalogue (available free). Phone The Good Life hotline on: (03) 5424 1814. 
| Please add postage, and allow 3 weeks for delivery. All prices include GST 
Bamboo Rediscovered - $19.95 (NEW reprint) (add postage) .............ccesccseeeseeeeeenseeensesensneeesseeeeeeseeeeens S rara 
| The NEW Complete Book Of Self-Sufficiency - $59.95 (add postage)... Gienepah 
_ Green House Plans - $19.95 (add postage)NZ ......ssssssssssssscsssscsesssscassecaesscseacaesecaesecaseneacencasensnesesseeneasarseears A Sere aero 
| The House That Jackie Built - $16.95 (add postage)NZ sn D espana 


| Strawbale Homebuilding (160 pages) - $19.95 (add postage)NZ .......ssssssssesseresssesssnsacsessenssesensessneateneatsete CORRE 
_ 501 TV-Free Activities For Kids (500 pages) - $19.95 (add postage) ...........ccce cesses tees eeeeeeneneeeneeens Dane 
| The Earth Builder’s Handbook (80 pages) - $8.80 damaged (add postage) NZ... Dhs ed 
Jackie French’s Household Herb Book by Jackie French - $10.95 (add postage) NZ... D pisaan 
§ The Best of Jackie French - $29.95 (add postage) nn Dune 
| Earth Garden Natural Dog Soap - 3 for $9.80 (add postage)... Diam 
| Jackie French’s Backyard Self-sufficiency - $17.95 (add postage) ............ceccecesesssessesessesnensseeeeseeneeeeens Ben 
| The NEW Hard Times Handbook $21.00 (add postage) .............ccccccesssseseeeeeeeeeeeseseeeeeeseeeeneeseesseseeeeeeeneeseee D states 
| EG Binders (hold 9-12 copies) - $15.40 each (add postage) ............cccccceeesseseeteeseseeseseenesteseeeeeeseeneaneneey Ce 
| The Healthy House Cow - $+8-08 *NOW ONLY $14.95* (add postage) NZ ......ssssssesssssssteseesseseesensesenaene séries 
: THE LOT:$385 (Except EG 2,3,8,10,13-15,25,29,44,50,68, - Out Of Print) FREE INDEX! (add postage) ..$ ........... 
| Single back copies - $5.95 each, 10 for $34.95 (Except EG 2,3,8,10,13-15,25,29,44,50,68, - Out Of Print) ...$ ........... 
_ Build It With Bales - $69.95 (add postage) ............cccccccccesssseeesecsesessessesevsssescacsesesesesecacseseeseaeacaeeecatseeeeeeeneeees Disons 
_ Jackie French’s Chook Book - $13.95 (add postage)... D ses 
|} The Earth Gardener’s Companion Reprinted Second Edition - $16.95 (add postage)NZ.............. $ raseras 
| The Straw Bale House - $79.00 (add postage) ...........cccecccececceseeeeeeeeeeeseceaeeeseeaeeaeecaeeeeeeneeeneeeneeeeaeeeeeeeaeeatens $ onsi 
| Warm House Cool House — $33.00 (add postage) ...........cccecccssesnesesesseessessessseeeensseensseensseeensiennsaeneenss Gie 
| The Compleat Earth Garden Index (EGs 1-100) - $3.95 (add postage) ...........:.cccccesceseseeeeeeeeteeeeeseeeeeeeees issus 


_ Serious Straw Bale - $79.00 (add postage) «0.0.0... cecceceeeceeeeeeceecesceeeeesscnetsenesecaetesesaeteseeseeseeseeneeneenees TETEN 
| Making Money From Your Garden by Jackie French — $+6-95 (Damaged - $8.80 - add postage) NZ ....$ ........... 
_ Backyard Poultry - Naturally by Alanna Moore — $34.95 (add postage) ......ssssssceeseeeeeeesennseeenenees $em 
| Forest-Friendly Building Timbers — $10.95 (add postage) ............ccccccccccssssssecseseseecsesesececeesesesecetseeeateees Di rés 

Getting Started In The Country — $16.40 (add postage) ........... ec cceceeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeseaeeeeneeeneeeaes Ps 
| The Mud Brick Adventure - $19.95 (add postage)NZ .......sccssseseeeseesseceseseeenenenseesesneeaeeneeeeneeeasneeeensnueanennans 


| Home Farmer, VOLUME ONE - $14.95 (add POSTAGE) si normes a ea E RA 


NZ READERS: books marked ‘NZ’ available in NZ bookshops. 
Ask your bookshop to order from Touchwood Books, Hastings, or Addenda, Auckland. 


| POSTAGE (Aad post & handling) Up to $27.00 — add $4.50 
. Total Price of all books/items: $28.00 - $75.00 — add $9.00 

$76.00 - $105.00 — add $12.00 

Over $105.00 — add $16.00 

NZ readers: add A$15 per $50.00 (or part) + 


| SUBSCRIPTIONS (includes postage) 

Please post me: (14(1 year) 28 (2 years) 112 (3 years) issues, 

| starting with numbev........... 

| lenclose: [d $26.40 inc GST (1yr) 1 $52.80 inc GST (2 yrs) (1 $79.20 inc GST (3 yrs) $ ......0000... 
| [add $18 per year for overseas postage - GST not payable on overseas orders] 


CHEQUES/MONEY ORDER/CREDIT CARD rvttavea sen ees TOTAL ENCLOSED $ .......++- 
CREDIT CARD visa: mstercaro / BANKCARD / DINERS CLUB / AMEX (Circle) 


À Number: _ _ __ ExpiyDate:.......,.../...4.4,. 


PE I EE NE UP PSOE DE: Postcode ..............cccccceccceecceescceececsceeeteeeeseees 
SEND DETAILS TO: EARTH GARDEN, PO BOX 2, TRENTHAM, VICTORIA, 3458. 


NO NEED TO CUT THIS PAGE, JUST SEND US THE DETAILS IN A LETTER IF YOU PREFER. 
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